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THE GOING FORTH. 
TOW far along the darkened sward 
, The winter snow is white. 
I will go forth to meet my Lord 
And welcome Him to-night. 
The solemn stars in heaven wait; 
The swaying sea is dim 
I will go out beyond my gate 
And find my way to Him 


ln lighted fanes the choirs of praise 
Lift up their anthem swect, 
I will go forth along the ways 
To find and clasp His feet, 
Across my hearth the night winds moan; 
My «doors are opened wide. 
Into the night T pass alone 
To find my Christmas-tide. 
MaBeEL EARLE. 


BELIEVING IN SANTA CLAUS 

6 Napa ovee were a father and mother in the world 

who did uot believe in Santa Claus. They were 
afraid, too, to let their children believe in the blessed old 
myth, fearing that the fancy would make them credulous, 
or that it would have the effect of teaching them deceit. 
Facts which could be proved and verified these excellent 
people insisted upon, and when town and country were 
rejoicing, Christmas bells ringing, Christmas tapers twink- 
ling, and Christmas carols thrilling, their home was robbed 
of half its rightful cheer, in their strenuous determina- 
tion not to be imposed upon by Santa Claus or any of his 
* train 

Such a beautiful train it is which follows him, so laden 
with gifts for old and young, so overflowing with gayety, 
so bright of face and light of step, it would hardly seem 
as though contact with the myriad elves and fays and 
spifits of sweetness and light which come into being when 
Santa Claus waves his wand could do anybody ou earth 
the least harm. For about the time when the first snow 
flies, and the shops blossom out in rare splendor, and up 
the streets and down go happy people seeking how to 
make those they love still happier, Santa Claus is in full 
sway, his reign beguo, and the wheels of fashion, of busi- 
ness, and of trade are rolling faster and faster, till the 
hour shall come, when, lo! there will be the Star in the 
sky, and the song of the angels in every soul. 

Christmas is not yet here, but it is approaching. Al- 
ready those with narrow purses are wishing they had 
wider ones, and those whose incomes are large are plan- 
ning how to spend generously, and at night golden heads 
on white pillows fall asleep to the tuve Sauta Claus is on 
his way. Old Kriss Kringle sets the melody for all the 
world just vow, and the year slipping away in its latest 
month slides and skips and flies aud whirls to the measure 
of nierriest music. Santa Claus, dear old fellow, is bewitch- 
ing us,as he always did, and we willingly yield to the 
familiar spell 

But to turn to our original thought. Did the parents 
who would have none of Santa Claus gain anything 
by their resolution to be rigidly true to a tangible and 
material order, or, clinging to the husk, did they lose the 
fruit which was growing within for the healing of the 
nations? Many things not susceptible of proof by the evi- 
dence of the physical senses are really true in that higher 
realm where the imagination rules. One of these never- 
dying, never-failing things is Santa Claus, and year by 
year the weeks over which his sceptre is extended are 
weeks of rare beauty, aud a time when good-will every- 
where shines in men’s countenances and is the main- 
spring of their lives. Children see and feel this wonder- 
ful festival of love on the earth, but they cannot enter 
into it fully, and so those who were wiser than we, in 
good old days fragrant in memory, christened the Christ- 
mas season, when the yule-log burns, and the holly gleams, 
and the world is gind, as the special gala-time of Santa 
Claus. . Believe in bim all you can, and he will give you 
blessings heaped up and running over to pay you for your 
faith. 


OUR MORAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 


MUCH-DISCUSSED sermon was delivered in town 
i on Thanksgiving, in which, among many other state. 
ments that made uncomfortable hearing, the moral re- 
sponsibility of untold suffering among the poor was de- 
clared to rest with certain unsuspecting women. 

On each of us, in fact, who bought ready-made garments 
at bargain counters was fastened the guilt of having 
helped to make possible the hideous suffering of those 
other women who, in cold and wretched garrets or badly 
ventilated rooms, were forced to work at starvation wages 
in order that our greed of cheap things might be gratified. 

It is never an agreeable sensation for the guilty or the 
innocent to be pointed out as responsible agents for un- 
pleasant conditions. The instinct of each is, if not to 
protest, at least to grow morbidly self-conscious, giving 
ourselves up to questionings. And the first question 
suggesting itself in a case like this is whether, after all, we 
are in our uothinking purchases as guilty as the preacher 
makes us out to 

The first suggestion of such culpability which I ever 
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heard was made some years since by an enthusiastic 
woman who was then “ writing up” the labor question 
for one of the daily papers. I never thought of question- 
ing her conclusions at the time. Indeed, f was 80 stirred 
by her portrayals and by her insistence on our guilt tiut 
I determined never again to buy a single cheap thing. 

I had one other reason of my own for muking this re- 
solve. I saw bow organizations were protections in them- 
selves for all their members, whether the organization was 
one of family, church, trade, or State. And yet I knew 
that life was made up besides of many-detuched indi- 
viduals—people forced by conditions into standing alone, 
making single-handed struggles with the world; widows 
with children, so tied down at home that the possibility of 
going regularly into trade was denied them, young girls 
with sick parents to care for; young girls who were sick 
themselves, and who, unable to leave home even to go 
into stores, had therefore to depend on work that came 
and went irregularly, the compassion of the employer 
often pleading with his business policy in his acceptance 
of it. 

These were the people I wanted to help; these are the 
people for whom my heart always aches; but I found 
that though all my money went, I was really accomplish- 
ing but little for them. The reason was simple enough. 
‘The garments that they made, and for which I puid dou- 
ble the market-price, were always too bad to be used. 

Of course my own ignorance helped to make failures 
of my philanthropic endeavors. If I had known how to 
make the garments that I ordered, if I had been an ex- 
pert in the craft. I might have accomplished real good— 
helped to train in good work all those who worked for 
me, and so sent them away equipped for success in all 
work for others. But 1 really knew nothing, and paying 
double the market-price for useless work only resulted iv 
demoralization every where 

And this leads me to wonder whethen, after all, even in 
the evils we cry out against, there may not be much 
unsuspected good. Cruel as the system which employs 
these women at such low wages in order to produce 
cheap garments may seem, there is yet in it one good that 
all may see. These women are trained to do good work, 
to vive it, and to uuderstand that only good work cau 
count. 

ln the complex conditions of our modern life the best 
intentioned of us could hardly hope to find and reach the 
needicst among us, Certalnly we could bardly hope to 
be of permanent -ervice to them, So that. cruel as the 
present system may be, the good that is iu it may yet 
redeem the workers 

The remedy for secial conditions ix bevond the reach of 
single individuals, even though a hundred might! resolve 
to resist all white aprons sold at bargain counters. The 
perfecting of one’s self in knowledge, so as to help those 
whom one employs, is the only good possible. How much 
greater, in fact, than any self-denial over ready-made 
cheap petticoats advertised us bargains would be the self- 
denial which enabled us to teach some ove neetly woman 
how to make unother equally as good! L. H. F. 





T= début of Madame Félia Litvinne, the dramatic 

soprano, engaged by the managers of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company to replace Madame Nordica, occurred 
on the evening of November 25, when the new-comer us- 
sumed the part of Valeutine in Meyerbeer’s Les Hugue- 
nota. 

Madame Litvinne possesses a good and powerful voice. 
which has been carefully trained, and she is, moreover, well 
versed in the traditions of the stage. She acted with con- 
viction, and displayed unusual reserve power, delivering 
the music of the final scene with considerable dramatic 
force. One must deplore the fact that Madame Litvinne’s 
proportions are colossal! There is a limit to the most ac- 
tive of imaginations, and in the face of so matronly a pres- 
ence as that of the new soprano illusion concerhing the 
romantic and maideoly character in which the interest of 
the piece centres (a character serving to inspire ardent pas- 
sion and chivalrous deeds, be it remembered!) is with dif- 
ficulty created and sustained. There were moments in 
Les Huguenots when this incongruity very nearly bordered 
on the absurd; still, the actress's entire devotion and self- 
sacrifice enabled her, in spite of her physical limitations, 
to carry out her conception with sufficient dignity. 

Although the idex! cast of last winter's season was 
wanting, Madame Litvinne was fortunate in having the 
support of the brothers De Reszké and M. Lassalle. Raoul 
has always been one of M. Jean de Reszké’s favorite crea- 
tions, and he sang with such moving tenderness, such 
splendid fervor—acting, too, with a passionate intensity 
which fairly beggars description—that his audience was 
stirred to a supreme height of enthusiasm in applauding 
what was truly a consummate work of art. 

M. Lassalle’s Saint-Bris is deservedly famous, and won 

praise from all judicious and critical spirits; while Signor 
Ancona as De Nevers was only partially successful, the 
Italian barytone missing the distinction and grace which 
are so esseutial to a picturesque portrayal of the gallant 
bridegroom. Madame Melbu’s illness prevented ber from 
tuking part in the programme, therefore Madame Maurie 
Engle appeared in her stend as Marguerite de Valois, und 
»roved an adequate if not very interesting substitute. 
Mt Edouard de Reszké was out of condition. He forced 
his always ample tone till it lost its musical quality and 
censed to produce its customary a ble effect; and the 
role of Marcella is not one in which the favorite Polish 
singer shines to marked advantage, nature having given 
him but little in common with the austere and gloomy 
Huguenot he so intelligently strove to portray. 

The minor parts were scarcely of average excellence; 
the orchestra, under Signor Bevignani, was uneven, and 
the chorus proved exceedingly distressing in its persistent 
disregard of time and pitch. 


Following the representation of Les Huguenots came 
the first Wagner drama sung in German (the first of the 
season), Herr Seid] and his forces providing the instru- 
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mental ions of the work—Lohengrin—with the char- 
somartatie beeedin, the many shades of subtle and poetic 
suggestiveness, which tell of a complete mastery of the 
com poser’s ideas. 

It is difficult to criticise a performance glowing with 
many beauties and yet so far wide of the mark. ame 
Eames’s fresh and enchanting voice cannot fail to delight 
those who listen to her singing of Elsa’s music; but she 
never for one moment touches the heart or su ts the 
dreamy loveliness of the character she deals with in so 
frank a fashion. 

M. Jean de Reszké’s Knight of the Holy Grail has at 
last reached ideal beauty and power, being stamped with 
the touch of an intellect which has grasped the right 
mood, and which in uttering German words transposes 
thoughts and feelings with harmonious results. M. de 
Reszké’s declamation at the close of the last act was one 
of the finest and noblest of all his inspired efforts, and it 
is no wonder that he left his audience fairly astounded at 
the revelation of his marvellous subjectivity. 

Mr. Bispham, the American artist, who has enjoyed such 
widespread recognition in the Old World, and who made 
his successful début in this country as the Beckmesser 
of Wagner’s great comedy, gave a forceful interpretation 
of Telramund’s sinister character, and sang with most 
admirable breadth and sustained power. Ortrud, in the 
hands of that truly capable artist Mile. Olitzka, proved 
entirely worthy of Baireuth surroundings. 

It was at once noticeable that the young Polish singer 
used the German tongue with an ease which betokened 
familiarity and insight as to its hidden —— She 
sang her great scene with Telramund far too well to dis- 
miss the question of her vocal excellence with a mere 
passing word, and it will be interesting to follow the 
career of this artist, who has wou her way in this country 
slowly_ but surely. 

M. Edouard de Reszké’s King commands respect and 
admiration; but why one’s ears should be tortured by a 
herald (M. de Vries) who trilled all his notes—his persist- 
ent tremolo real!y amounting to that—is a curious matter 
which the mavagement should be forced to answer for. 
The audience broke out with applause in ill-timed and 
most inappropriate bursts of enthusiasm throughout the 
evening, and it seemed like an unpleasant dream rather 
than a sad reality to see Herr Seid! dragged out with the 
line of bowing artists at the close of the acts. 

The demonstration must be accepted as the general de- 
sire to protest aguinst methods which keep our best inter- 
preter of Wagner scores from his share of the music- 
dramas performed at the Metropolitan Opera-house. On 
that ground it must be forgiven, but it is a dangerous 
precedent, and we have certainly deteriorated in our be- 
havior while the dramas are in course of progress—to such 
a degree, in fact, that one feels in despair as to a permanent 
set of rules which should govern us in this country, where 
we have enjoyed advautages seldom experienced outside 
of Baireuth. 


The repetition of Die Meistersinger on Monday evening, 
November 30, was marred by the leading of Signor Man- 
cinelli and the absolute Italian spirit in which the piece 
was sung and acted. Mr. Bispham’s Beckmesser being the 
only German interpretation, although he, in common with 
the others, employed the Italian tongue. Eva suits Madame 
Eames far better than Elsa, xnd ove could not but rejoice 
ut the wonderful blending of rare voices, the De Reszkés, 
Plangon, and Bispham contributing carefully graded 
effects in concerted pieces, as well as in their artistically 
rendered soli. Roméo et Juliette, with Madame Melba and 
M. Jean de Reszké in the title réles, presented its perfec- 
tion of detail with all of its unique charm, and drew a 
fashionable audience on the evening of December 2—an 
audience which, however, in no wise approached that of 
the Wagner nights as far as numbers are concerned. 
Madame Melba covered the traces of ber recent indispo- 
sition by the artistic use of her voice, and M. de Reszké 
poured out his very soul as the impassioned representa- 
tive of the house of Montagu, desiring to ceqrey? give 
the wealth of his limitless resources in aiding his fellow- 
artist to preserve a high standard, which is inseparable 
from names so especially identified with Gounod’s charm- 
ing opera. 


The Oratorio Society’s first public rehearsal and cen- 
cert, given on the afternoon and evening of December 1 
aud 2, were devoted to the performance of Verdi's Re- 
quiem, with Madame Nordica, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, 
and the Messrs. Hamlin and Bispham to fill the solo parts. 

The work of the quartetie was singularly homogeneous, 
and the chorus has seldom been heard to better advantage. 
Madame Nordica’s presence was hailed with every pos- 
sible sign of delight and approval. and her valuable and 
most beautiful delivery of music, belonging to a field in 
which she has few equals, met with the full appreciation 
it deserved. 

Mr. Bispham’s reposeful style and clean enunciation 
were much admired, and he is a most welcome addition to 
our concert-rooms, besides filling an honored place among 
the artists of the Metropolitan troupe. Mr. Daimrosch 
conducted with his usual skill and devotion. 


e OUR PARIS 
\' LETTER. 


HE ‘‘five o'clock” in Paris! I can never think of 
five-o’clock tea in Paris without being reminded of 
a delightful little picture, by Madame Madeleine Lemaire. 
in the Salon*of the Champ de Mars a few years ago, called 
“Pive.” It was a little corner of mundane life, where 
people were taking afternoon tea. The light fell dn the 
warm tones of the samovar, the delicate sheen of the por- 
celains, the coloring of the petits fours, and on the pale 
mauve gown of the hostess, and soft furs and draperies 
and Titian hair of the three or four Parisian élégantes 
who, with one or two men, were talking over the teacups. 
The words “ afternoon tea” always bring up to me visions 
of light, warmth, color, ease, intimacy, and distinction. 
And of all these Madeleine Lemaire’s picture was a little 
epitome. done with that touch which shows the artist who 
is not only a painter, but also a woman of the world. 
** Why tea?” I’ve often asked myself, in thinking about 
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the dear old cup that cheers but not inebriates, whose 
drinking has come to form such an important function of 
our modern life. Why should decoctions from that par- 
ticular herb be chosen for the libations we pour out to our 
social gods between the hours of four and six? For all 
tea-drinking in the Western world is a comparatively mod- 
ern custom, and yet what a tremendous hold it hus taken 
onus! The English began tasting tea as an experiment 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, and Queeu 
Elizabeth, who was the most English of English women, 
never drank a cup of it in her life. But nowadays Queen 
Victoria could not get on without it, and never even goes 
for a drive in the afternoon without taking with her an 
eluborate apparatus for brewing the favorite draught. 
Nothing makes an English woman feel so beautifully 
superior as to take out her little altar and her fire and her 
tea things in the seclusion of her room in a hotel iv some 
remote corner of the globe and make herself the cheering 
cup; and I am perfectly confident that nothing makes us 
seem more like aliens than the fact that we can, if put to 
it, get through the afternoon without the cup that cheers. 

All through the English three-volume novel the hero- 
ines drink innumerable cups of tea, and butter inuumera- 
ble muffins and slices of toast, and Thackeray’s idea of a 
wife was ‘a gentle, loving, tea-making soul to laugh at 
our jokes.” In some way English tea-drinking, no mat- 
ter how smart, always seems to me to keep something of 
its old-fashioned bhomeliness—to be perennially, as it were, 
that fragrant cup with which Cowper welcomed peaceful 
evenings in. ‘Tea-drinking in England has the rego | 
and directness of u necessity, corresponding to a need. 
The climate and long twilights there, with proportionate- 
ly late dinners, aud the out-of-door life, which gives peo- 
ple good appetites, make the hot tea and scones and muf- 
tins and plum cake of English tea tables a part of old 
England, as much so as her Queen or any of her other 
peculiarly British institutions 

On the other band, afternoon tea in America is always a 
little of an exotic, perhaps a trifle self-conscious and full of 
pose. ‘The American gir! achieves the afternoon teapot, she 
is not born to it; and afteruoon tea is more decorative in 
Awerica than anything else—-like orchids or distinguished 
foreigners. The principal characteristic of the American 
climate as felt in the average American house is that it 
makes us all want to drink iced-water, and the taking of 
hot tea, with the things that should properly go with it, 
can never spring from any deep want rooted in the depths 
of our being, nor be much more than a delightful social 
function. 

In France tea-drinking in the afternoon—from climate 
and custom—might have a natural reason for existing if 
all tea-drinking were not a negation in France. The 
French first began to drink tea in the beginning of this 
century; and to show what slow progress the habit made, 
along in about the thirties one of the most side-splitting 
farces at one of the petits thédtres was called Le The 
Chee Madame Gibou. It was a popular satire on the 
new custom. All sorts of incongruous oor went into 
the’ teapot, including a glass of cassis. And these were 
finally stirred together with a long piece of candle, and 
drunk by the assembled company with frightful grimaces. 
In the opinion of the frank and unfashionable French 
woman of to-day I am confident that tea nowadays is not 
much more to her taste than it was then, and that she 
always looks upon it more or less as a tisane or medicine. 

Little by little, however, into French high life—or 
“‘eey leef,” as they pronounce it—certain English influ- 
ences began to creep, and in the Second Empire, accord- 
ing to De Goncourt, tea-drinkings in the afternoon were 
very grand and fashionable affairs, rendezvous for all the 
lovers of the period. All France in general still kept on 
with its gotiter—the ‘‘ mouthful” taken at the tea hour, the 
moment of transition between the daylight and the dark, 
when, in a country of chilly winters and cool summers, 
and equally chilly houses, and of twelve-o’clock break- 
fasts, the inner man demands a sop to tide him over to his 
seven-o’clock dinner. 

The gotiter ranged all the way from the piece of bread 
in the hand of the boys’ schools, and the piece of bread 
and glass of red wine and water and three cherries 
apiece that I have seen set out for the little girls in the 
convent schools, to the “taste” of pdté de foie gras sand- 
wiches, the glass of sherry, and the delicious little French 
cakes that the élégante tnkes in such a fashionable pdtis- 
serie as is described by Alphonse Daudet in Jack. For 
it is only very lately, since the days of a younger school 
like Guy de Maupassant, Pau! Bourget,and Paul Hervieu, 
that five-o’clock tea has begun to appear in the one-vol- 
umied French novel. 

Nowadays there is nothing more fascinating to me 
about Paris than its five-o’clocks, for every quarter has its 
place of rendezvous, and every fashionable woman has 
her day at home; and to the student of humanity who be- 
lieves in the psychology of customs a whole history lies in 
the manner of the functions. Around the Are de Tri- 
omphe, in one of the gay little p&tisseries like Gages, one 
finds the real French goiter in a purely French frame- 
work, with walls of azure, over which clamber Cupids 
and garlands of flowers like those in the Little Trianon; 
while before the great mirrors on them stand shining cut- 
glass bottles of cordials wearing little chains round their 
necks, like Audéssiers, and piles of little tridentlike forks, 
with which the pretty women who fill the place with the 
rustle of silk and the flow of woollens and the odor of 
Parma violets spear for themselves the baba or the Sava- 
rin or the Madeleine, just as in the days of Trilby, or the 
petits giteaux, or the marrons glacés au chocolat, or the 
petits fours aua pistaches that have been added on since 
the Du Maurier days. 

Colombin’s,in the Rue Cambon,marks a transition period, 
where one finds what might be called the Franco-English 
era of five-o’clocks. The windows, instead of being sym- 
phonies in mauves and pale greens and roses‘and whites, 
like those of the French pdtisseries, put largely in evidence 
plum cakes and gdteauzx secs, and, within, godter and tea 
join hand in hand, and are served side by side, while fash- 
ionable England and France and America laugh and talk 
and gossip on a common ground. 

But at ‘afternoon tea” at Miss Davies’s rooms on the 
Boulevard Haussmann we are carried quite over into late 
English. If petits fowrs are to be found there no one 
would ever think of ordering them. And there are no 
Cupids and garlands wandering over azure grounds, or 
white and gold columns, or walls formed of plate-glass 
mirrors, or any accessories which would ‘seem entirely out 
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of keeping with the genius of afternoon tea. Everything 
is severely and delightfully and simply English, from the 
tall English clock, the old Chelsea china on the mantel- 
piece,down to the dainty Minton cups, and English muffins 
brought over every day, on the tea tables. And England 
and France and America laugh and gossip there, with 
the gayety of France, on English soil; for the ‘five 
o'clock” is of English birth, and most sutcessful when it 
carries with it the genius of its home. 
KaTHarRIneE De ‘Forest. 

















CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


No the least of the joys of the Christmas season is in 
the shopping for Christmas gifts, and now the shops 
are so filled with beautiful novelties and curiosities that 
even when there is not a large amount of money to be 
laid out in the purchasing of gifts there is no end of de- 
light to be derived from seeing so much that is beautiful; 
and while there are to be bad presents which cost a king's 
ransom, there are also to be found most attractive gifts for 
little money—for in these days much time, skill, and taste 
are bestowed upon even the simplest designs. Christmas 
is not to-morrow or the day after, but the streets, ax well 
as the shops, are filled with a crowd of shoppers, good-na- 
tured, and with apparently any amount of real Christmas 
spirit stored up. 


THE SEASON'S NOVELTIES. 


Every year brings some novelties in Christmas gifts— 
new designs in jewels, as well as in furniture, in silver, 
in glass, and in a thousand and one pieces of bric-a-brac, 
either useful or ornamental, sometimes ing both 
qualities. Among the most beautiful of the novelties 
this year are the various pieces of Russian enamel, so 
exquisite in workmanship and design us to seem only 
fitted for a cabinet; but the workmanship is so thorough 
that even the jewelled bonbonniéres, card-cases, and buc- 
kles can be used every day; the coloring is wonderful, 
showing a finish and beauty beyond anything that has 
been seen here for many years. A jewel-casket has the 
entire lid covered with a copy of the Russian wedding 
feast, and each minute detail absolutely perfect. The 
principal designs on the card-cases have the effect some- 
what of mosaic, representing the famous Russian bead- 
work, and even those that are not set with jewels are 
worthy of a close examination, the blending of the colors 
being so delicately done. 

Most curious of all the enamels, though, are some tea- 
caddies of a deep shaded red. These have no ornamenta- 
tion except a slight beading around the top, and the fancy 
is to have the monogram cutin. This shows the silver un- 
derneath the enamel, and, if possible, intensifies the rare 
shading of color. Of course all these enamelled pieces 
are expensive, and are not for a moment to be ranked 
among the low-priced articles, but considering the work 
upon them, they canuot be called dear. 


JEWELRY. 


Ornaments for the hair and for the neck are superbly 
handsome. The sunbursts of diamonds are not new in 
design, but the keen. observer detects various points of 
difference. The jewelled collars are entirely new in de- 
sign, and turquoises and diamonds, rubies and diamonds, 
and so on ad infinitum through all the lists of precious 
stones, are set together. ‘The Mercury wings in diamonds, 
and the tiaras, are shown at the leading jewellers’ in such 
quantities as to lead one to feel that every woman in the 
land should wear one. A peacock with a tail outspread 
is an effective design, while the long feathers, which seem 
set on invisible wires, are so light and graceful that they 
are becoming to almost'every woman. There is one 
comfort about these superb designs and beautiful jewels, 
and that is that they are wondrously imitated in rhine- 
stones—of course this comfort applies to those who can- 
not buy the jewels. Pins in the form of coronets and 
crowns are a favorite device this year. In Europe it is 
not considered correct for any woman to wear a coronet, 
even in a brooch or ornament, unless her rank entitles ber 
to do so; but over here whoever chooses to buy and pay 
for one can have it, and the design is a pretty and graceful 
one, and has consequently become very popular. A great 
number of pins, both the bar and the stick pins, are now 
considered necessary, so that every novelty is hailed with 
joy, and it will be difficult to find a more acceptable 
Christmas present than one of these same pins. 


BANGLE BRACELETS. 


Bangle bracelets have attained a height to which it 
was never supposed they could possibly arrive. Those 
that are now on exhibition are set with the rarest of jewels. 
A tiny gold chain of the finest and most exquisite work- 
manship has at one end a pear-shaped pear! set in a diamond 
calyx, while a small diamond bar finishes the other end of 
the chain, and prevents the bracelet from slipping off the 
arm. Another design has two pearls, and still another has 
a bar of diamonds and rubies. Apparently the idea is to 
have the chain part of the bangle very narrow and only 
the pendant of any size. Another pretty style is com- 
posed of a thread of small stones, each stone perfect in 
itself; and it is very fashionable to have a band of dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds. These are so fashioned that 
the little chains hook into one another, if so desired, and 
form a lorgnette chain. While they are very simple in 
appearance, they are highly expensive, for it is surprising 
how beautiful the stones are. 

The bangle and lorgnette chains are still very much the 
rage, as also are the narrow gold chains studded with 
precious stones. One very new design has pink pears, 
each pearl offset by a wee little diamond. These chains 
are worn outside the gown, like the ropes of pearls, which 
latter look curiously out of place with cloth costumes. 


BELT BUCKLES. 


The belt buckles that are displayed now are many and 
varied, but silver and gold in plain and wrought design 
are no longer the newest things. The Russian enamels, 
particularly those set with amethysts, are by far the 
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handsomest; and the handsomest of all is a big stone 
set dround with diamonds, ‘Amethysts are greatly used 
for this-purpose, as carefully cut as the diamonds, and they 
have wonderful depth of color and brilliancy. The tur- 
quoise matrix is another stone which is used for a buckle. 
‘This is set in dull gold, generally in heart shape, with just 
a few little diamouds sunk in the setting; but the ame- 
thysts must be placed first among the novelties, Of 
course these buckles are only to be worn with the very 
narrow belts, as they would seem out of place ou the wide 
ones,and would not show to any advantage whatever. Qn 
the wide girdles ure used three or four small buckles, which 
have the effect of buttons. These also are beautiful in 
design, and precious stones ure used in their construction. 
But it must be admitted that rhinestones and cut steel 
are also seen, and very effective they are, too. The 
long curved buckles are very rarely seen, ‘They appar- 
ently have had their day, und the general impression 
gathered in all the ornaments is that small and more val- 
uable designs are preferred. 

This fancy is carried t6 extreme in the dainty trifles 
that are sold for the bric-d-brac table and the cabinets. A 
most exquisite hand-mirror, so small that it can be cov- 
ered by the hand, is of gold, so thickly incrusted with 
diamonds that very little of the gold is seen. This little 
trifle costs eight hundred dollars, which seems consider- 
able, but the beauty of the stoves and the fiuish of work- 
manship well warrant the price. 


SILVER ARTICLES. 


For toilet table and writing-desk there is a marvel- 
lous crop of new articles in silver. It would seem as 
though every well-appointed writing-desk and dressing- 
table ulready possessed everything possiblc that could be 
of use, or even of ornament; but some fertile brain has 
been at work to think up new things, and consequently 
there will be found space for at least forty or fifty more 
vases, candlesticks, brushes, paper-weights, etc., etc. In 
brushes, combs, mirrors, and the various articles that are 
used on the toilet table there are many novelties; Delft 
is introduced into the back of the various brushes and 
mirrors, and the blue and white coloring accords charm- 
ingly with the silver. Then there is the enamelled work 
—tenamelled ou silver in very artistic designs and beauti- 
ful coloring. Of course there are a great many new 
shapes in gold and Dresden as well as in silver, and 
there are a lot of little brushes which are exceedingly 
pretty and will really be very useful, while scissors 

alore, with woudrously carved handles, ought not to cut 
riendship—and doubtiess cannot—as the beauty lies in 
the handles and not in the blades. 

For the writing - desk, little silver vases which will 
hold only a bunch of violets or just one rose are very 
graceful. These are generally made in plain silver, highly 
burnished. Sometimes there is a fret-work about the top, 
where ‘gold is used instead of silver. ‘There are some 
which are of glass blown intoag gold frame; these “are 
absolutely novel and very expensive, and the idea is better 
carried-out in bottles than iu vases. There is a turquoise- 
blue glass blown through a gold frame, which, for rarity 
of coloring aud grace of decig, is quite unexampled. 

Letter files, paper-weights, scales for weighing letters, 
portfolios with silver corners, blotters, pen-trays, and all 
such impedimenta-are not new iv one sense of the word, 
but this year shapes and patterns are quite distinctive from 
those of past yeurs, and yet will fit in with the articles that 
have been bought before. These silver trifles are undoubt- 
edly the saving of much anxiety and trouble to the indi- 
vidual who bas many gifts to muke and a limited amount 
of money to spend; for it is really surprising what pretty 
things can be had amongst them and for such little money; 
and in these days, when a well-fitted-up writing-table is a 
necessity, the gift is always welcome, which cannot al- 
ways be said of more expensive luxuries, Besides the all- 
silver articles, there are also many pretty objects in cut 
glass mounted in silver, which are still in great favor for 
the dressing-table and writing-desk. 


PURSES AND VINAIGRETTES. 


Silver and gold purses and jewelled vinaigrettes are 
among the daintiest of Christmas novelties. The chain 
purses are by no means new, but the way in which the 
top part is arranged is entirely so. Jewels are set‘in the 
silver or gold, and precious jewels, too, and the same fash- 
ion is seen in the small vinaigrettes, so small sometimes 
that they can be slipped inside the glove. The quantity of 
salts carried is sufficient, yet does not necessitate a large 
amount of glass, and all the rest of the bottle can be of 
gold, while very often the entire top is composed of one 
stone. Exquisite little miniatures are on the tops of both 
of these articles; the workmanship is always of the highest. 

All the hundred and one trifles that women now carry 
show a beauty of finish and an amount of luxury that is 
beyond anything we have bad yet. The small Empire 
fans, which are works of art as regards the painting and 
jewelled sticks; the fairylike watch with the back of 
diamonds, enamel, or precious stones of any kind, so ar- 
ranged as to be worn with either a pin to match, ora 
fob, or a long jewelled chain; the bangle bracelets; the 
jewelled umbrella-handles—all are luxurious beyond any- 
thing: while, on the other hand, there are a great many imi- 
tations, so to speak, of these same articles, which in them- 
selves are not intrinsically valuable, but are pretty and 
most useful. They are not imitation in the sense of copy- 
ing or trying to pretend they are the same, but they are 
fans, umbrella-handles, vinaigrettes, purses, etc., as such 
have their use, and are exceedingly refined in appearance 
and design. 


FOR THE TEA TABLE. 


For the afternoon-tea table there are more things to 
choose from than we have ever had before. There are any 
number of new tea-caddies, a very pretty holder for the 
tea- ball which so many hostesses think necessary for 
making a good cup of tea, exquisite cups and saucers, and 
the quaintest of cream-pitchers and sugar-basins, while 
the little silver vases and the silver lamps or candlesticks 
add greatly to the beauty of the table. Then there are 
charming little silver bonbon dishes and spoons, and, in- 
deed, the tea table offers an u)most endless field of sugges- 
tion for gifts to those of one’s household or among one’s 
intimate friends—from the table itself and the dainty na- 
pery with which it is furnished, embroidered and drawn- 
threaded, to the whole battery of delicate china and glis- 
tening silver and glass with which it is laden, 
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GIRL’'S WINTER FROCKS 
See illustrations on page 1041. 


( \HILDREN S frocks are this 
/ season particularly smart 
and attractive. More attention 
has been paid to the cut and the 
hanging of the skirts than ever, 
and the results are most satisfac 
tory. A pretty style for girls 
from eight to twelve years of 
age—one of Edward A. Morri 
son's models—is made of black 
and gray-blue novelty goods 
The skirt is gored, and hangs to 
perfection, and is trimmed with 
two rows of black galloon The 
waist is made with blouse front 
of figured chiné taffeta, and a 
short Turkish jacket. A deeper 
touch of color is given by collar, 
waistband, and puffs at the wrist 
of old blue velvet. The galloon 
is also used to trim the waist, 
and js put on over the velvet 
Novelty wool goods are greatly 
used for children’s frocks, and the blue and black mixtures 
are peculiarly fashionable. A child’s school frock made 
of this material has a blouse front of scarlet wool cré@pe, 
with revers and turn-down collar of black velvet. This 
frock is also made with gored skirt and jacket-waist. 








LENGTH OF GIRLS’ 
SKIRTS 


2.—CLose-FITTING ASTRAKHAN JACKET 
wits Exmine REVERS. 
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Fig. 3.—C.Lota anp VELVET 
AND SEAL Boa. 


Fancy plaids are also in fashion, and one design, from 
Stern Brothers, bas the vest, lower part of sleeves, and 
graceful pointed reyers, which turn far back over the shoul- 
ders, of green cloth trimmed with gold braid and gilt but- 
tons; for a child of eight or ten years this little frock is 
particularly desirable. 

In novelty wool plaid is a frock of rather different 
design, the waist being on the blouse model, with the 
tucked square collar of russet glacé silk slashed in front 
and edged with green silk feather-stitching. A new point 
about this frock is the sash, which goes half-way round the 
waist, ending in bows in front. The sash, neckband, and 
frill inside the neckband are of the taffeta like the collar. 

A most effective frock for a small child is of sky-blue 
mohair with pipings of white satin. This skirt is not 
gored, but is made with the full breadths gathered at the 
waist. The blouse front of white taffeta and the tiny 
pearl buttons are the daintiest of trimming in contrast to 
the blue mohair. 

It is difficult to find pretty gowns for girls of fourteen 
and fifteen, but apparently the difficulty has been overcome 
this season, for the gowns are simply lovely. 

ted is always a becoming color to young girls, and is 
very much in fashion. A natty frock of red serge made by 
Lord & Taylor is particularly smart, with its trimming of 
black braid and frogs, while the black satin ribbon at neck 
and belt softens the harshness of both wool and braid most 
charmingly. 

A gown of gobelin-blue camel’s-hair trimmed with Ro- 
man silk, a model from Best & Co., is exceedingly smart, 
and the gored skirt hangs most gracefully. The Roman 
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Gown Fig. 4.—Sro.e Care or SABLE TRIMMED 


with Tat.s, 


silk is put on in a square yoke, and also in a soft belt, 
while a shirred strap of the camel’s-hair over the shoul 
ders is edged with a ruffle of tan-colored lace. 

Silk frocks are more in style than they were in olden 
days, and, oddly enough, green is much used for children. 
In. Nile-green glacé silk is a pretty frock trimmed with 
black thread-lace insertion three-quarters of an inch wide. 

The skirt is plain, gored, and fitting very smoothly over 
the hips, with all the fulness at the back in two full pleats 
at either side of the placket-hole. The waist is soft and 
graceful, with bands of Jace insertion, and the belt and 
neckband of black velvet. Frills of lace are at the neck 
and wrists. 

A school frock of brown wool goods has a fancy blouse- 
waist of glacé silk of plaid pattern which is decidedly 
novel. 

Guimpe frocks are still in vogue for little children, and 
for a child of six years a frock of red Henrietta trimmed 
with red satin ribbon and narrow black velvet is as pic- 
turesque as could well be imagined. 

The little diagram. at the head of this article serves to 
show the,comparative length of girls’ frocks at all ages. 
The frocks of babies from one to two years old come an 
inch or two above the shoe-top—enough to avoid any risk 
of the tot’s stumbling and falling over its skirts. At 
three years of they are now shortened to the jauntiest 
proportions, and come barely to the knee. At six years 
skirts fall just below the knee, and from then on they 
are gradually lengthened, until at fourteen they fall flush 
with the shoe-top, while at sixteen they are carried down 
to the ankle. 
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“THE GREATEST OF THESE. 


CHAPTER I 

T= fire of sea-coal would have glowed as perme 

sighed as sentimeutally, and puffed as evergetically 
in Asia, Africa, Australia, or America. The clean steel 
bars and self-respecting roominess of the grate were Eng- 
lish, and thatonly. A solid mahogany table covered with 
a crimson cloth, from which a solid Yorkshire dinner-tea 
was removed an hour ago, stood in the middle of the floor. 
Solid chairs, broad of seat and straight of back, were 
ranged in solid rows against the wainscot. The sober 
Jines of the walls and of the carpet kept one another in 
countenance. A few framed photographs and engravings 
hung well up toward the ceiling. Two of these repre- 
sented an old stone church with a square tower; two others 
save different views of an oblong stone house, from which 
a dreary graveyard paved with flat tombs fell away 
steeply. 

‘* How well we knew the church and parsonage before 
we ever saw them!” a clear voice broke the silence by saying. 

Two women sat on opposite sides of the table. The 
elder of the pair had been so industriously employed since 
the removal of the tea equipage that a pile of letters, en- 
veloped, sealed, and stamped, lay at her left hand. The 
scratching of a nimble pen had accentuated the stillness 
of the inn parlor.. The younger had abandoned what was 
at best a palpable pretence of work half an hour before, 
and consigned herself to more congenial reveries. 

Her eyes were fixed now upon the “‘ skied ” photographs. 
The words slid between her lips like the murmurings of a 
sleep- walker 

‘*IT am trying to believe that I am actually here—in 
body and spirit—in Haworth, at the Black Bull, in the 
solemn shadow of the Bront® church, and mine eyes and 
not another's have looked upon the house in which Char- 
lotte Bronté lived and wrote and suffered; my feet have 
stood within the room where Charlotte Bronté died. 
Miss Mary!"’"—attitude and tone alert and imperative— 

[am haunted! Speak tome! Throw the inkstand at my 
head! Pinch me to make me sure where and what I am.” 

“The table is between us, and the carpet is the land- 
lord’s. Otherwise I would oblige you,” answered a thin, 
sweet voice, just what one would have expected from the 
owner's physique. * 

The face raised from the written sheet had been pretty 
thirty years earlier than the date of the Haworth pilgrim 
age. What comeliness it retained was due to a pair of 
patient brown eyes and a smile once@nttached to a brace of 
dagcing dimples. Time had shallowed and scraped the 
dimples into fine wrinkles, but the smile was a pathetic re- 
minder that they had been. Miss Mary Thomas was trim 
of figure and dainty of dress; she made no secret of her 
fifty-six years of spinsterhood; she was popular with men 
and women, and especially beloved and sought after by 
young people. Without being rich, she had money enough 
to indulge all reasonable desires, one of these being a liking 
for seeing the world in her own time and way. Upon 
this, her seventh, journey to the Old World, she was ac- 
companied by Faith Moore, the orphaned daughter of the 
chaperon’s. most intimate friend. They had now been 
fdur months in England, and had devoted an idyllic sum- 
mer to the fulfilment of a long-cherished plan of visiting 
the homes and haunts of favorite authors. 

Faith laughed in an absent-minded way. She was al 
rendy back in dreamland. Pushing aside her chair, she 
began to walk up and down on her side of the table, her 
fingers linked behind her, her head inclined forward, with 
the air of one peering into the distance. Her cheeks 
glowed while she talked 

‘flaunted! Yes! it is nothing less. But I have been 
that ever since 1 was fourteen whenever that marvellous 
Yorkshire miracle willed to possess me. The first book 
of hers that 1 ever read was not Jane Eyre, but Shirley. 
Jane Hyre came to me later. It is wonderful, but Shirley 
interpenetrated me. It soaked into and colored my mind 
and dominated my fancy. I know whole pages by heart 
I have been living in and thinking Shirley all day long. 
I sat at my bedroom window at twilight—it overlooks 
the churchyard, you know—and watched the slow rain 
fall between me and the flat tombs, crowded so close to- 
gether that one gasps for breath in looking at them, and I 
seemed to hear, rather than to recollect, what Charlotte 

Sronté wrote, looking —_ the very same scene.” 

Her voice deepened; her recitation of the een was 
the more effective because of its simplicity. It would be 
impossible to imagine a creature more entirely free from 
affectation than the girl, who had grown up in an atmos- 
phere of luxury and indulgence, and thriven upon pet- 
ting that would have ruined a nature less fine. 

* * This an autumn evening, wet and wild,’ ” she recited 
*** There is only one cloud in the sky, but it curtains it 
from pole to pole. The wind cannot rest; it hurries 
sobbing over bilis of sullen outline, colorless with twilight 
and mist. Rain has beat all day on that church tower; 
it rises dark from the stony enclosure of its graveyard: 
the nettles, the long grass, and the tombs all drip with 
wet.”” 

‘It is fine— marvellously graphic!” commented Miss 
Mary. ‘‘It is perfect. 
crayon in a master’s hand.” 

Faith came around to her friend’s chair and stroked the 
brown curls, which the spinster wore in a quaint girlish 
crop that nobody thougbt ridiculous upon her head. 

“Dear! how unutterably good—how superseraphically 
forbearing—how divinely sympathetic you are in all my 
moods, and never to smile even in your: discreet sleeve at 
my rantings! I am glad there is nobody here to-night— 
not a breathing mortal except ourselves—just you-by- 
yourself-yon, and me-by-myself-me, We have our first 
glimpse of the hallowed spot, and our first thrill en tée-d- 
téte.”’ 

The lids droo demurely over a twinkle in the gentle 
brown eyes. iss Mary's speech was sincere: 

“Thank you, dear child. I know you always mean 
just what you say. But it is you who are good to be sat- 
istied with an old-fashioned body who can repeat neither 
prose nor poetry. When I wasa girl— Come in!” inter- 
rupting herself to answer a knock at the door. 

A neat parlor-maid brought in a card. Faith took it 
from the salver and read it aloud: 

“*Rev. Wilmot Baird, D.D., Philadelphia, U.S.A.’ Do 
you suppose he is a navy chaplain—or only an advertised 
American citizen?” she said, laughingly, sotto voce. 


Every word is tlie stroke of a - 


BY -MARION HARLAND. 


‘* Show him in!” ordered Miss Mary; and hurriedly —for 
the visitor was upon the maid's heels—she added, ** An 
old friend of your mother’s and mine.” 

He was more like an English than an American clergy- 
man, with his fuck onineedl cheeks shaven clean, straight 
collar, and high-cut coat. Voice and accent were as a 
whiff of their native air to hiscountrywomen. Broadened 
a’s and upward inflections had been sedulously culti- 
vated, yet were not successful in denatiovaliziug him. 
After the exchange of cordial greetings with one old 
friend and the—as cordial—acknowledgment of the intro- 
duction to the daughter of another, he settled himself in 
the chimney-corner with an audible breath of satisfaction. 

While addressing his conversation, as was natural and 
proper, to Miss Mary for the first few minutes, his regards 
took in the best points of the figure withdrawn to the 
opposite and shadowed side of the hearth. These best 
points were many, he speedily decided. She was hardly 
above the medium height of her sex, but Jooked taller, 
because slim and erect. The finely shaped head was set 
well upon her shoulders; her skin was smooth and close- 
grained—the skin that is like satin to the touch, and re- 
veals coyly the mantling blood beneath, not with buxom 
freedom. The curve of lip and nostril was spirited; her 
features were mobile, responding with almost startling 
vivacity to the play of thought and emotion. 

‘‘A satisfactory type of our thoroughbred American 
girl,” observed the critic to himself, judicially, the while 
his well-trained tones were accounting for his unlooked-for 
appearance ‘‘in the wilds of Yorkshire.” He was, for a 
day or two, the guest of an English clergyman, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made on the Continent, and he had 
fiécompanied him to Haworth, where his host had business 
with the rector. 

‘This is not my first visit to the Black Bull,” he con- 


‘tinned, *‘and I told my friend | would wait for him here. 


When I read your name in the register, Miss Mary, my 
heart sang for joy to the tune of ‘ Auld Lang-syne.’” 

Everybody called her ‘‘ Miss Mary” within twenty-four 
hours after meeting her for the first time, and straight- 
way dropped, if not forgot, her surname. It was a cus- 
tom of long standing, for it presently appeared that the 
two friends had not met for a quarter-century before to- 
night. 

aith Moore hearkened with interest for a while to the 
lively exchange of reminiscence and news. Both talked 
well, and some of the names mentioned were not unfa- 
miliar to her. Gradually her attention slackened, and 
while straying near enough to the boundary-live of their 
dialogue to be able to reply intelligently should she be 
appealed to, she fell to studying the scarlet hollows and 
violet flickers of the sea-coal fire, and seeing what she 
willed in them. Now and then the shimmer of a smile 
passed over her face, and, as it chanced, so seasonubly that 
the reverend spectator was flattered into talking better 
than his wont, and he was a social star. 

I look up my fellow-country-people conscientiously 
wherever I go,” Faith heard, as through a loop-hole of 
her dream-castle. “ There is always a chance—say one 
in a h@ndred and fifty times—that 1 may stumble upon 
one worth claiming. It is seldom my good fortune to 
find such a bonanza as this”—a neatly comprehensive 
bow conveying the compliment to chaperon and chape- 
roned. ‘I found the names of six—evidently a party of 

jonate, or indifferent, pilgrims—upon the register ofa 
ceeds hotel this morning. Three were from New York, 
nominally and autographically. The cheapest trick of our 
U.8. A. tourist is to write ‘New York city’ behind his 
name if he lives within fifty miles of Manhattan Island.” 

‘* But we are genuine Gothamites, Knickerbockers to the 
backbone, born and bred,” pleaded Miss Mary. ‘‘ Why 
is your emphasis so savage?” 

**Happy Gotham!” Another inclusive bow, slight but 
expressive, made other language superfluous. ‘I am not 
a Philadelphian, genuine nor spurious, if one must be ac- 
curate. Had I lived there six months instead of as many 
years, as I have,1 should record the fact of my citizen 
ship whenever registry is called for. One of the party I 
speak of dared to note down on this side of the water the 
insignificant circumstance that there is such a place as 
Ithaca, New York State, and that his residence is there. 
Had I not known something of the fellow, my heart would 
have warmed toward him fot not being ashamed of what 
was once a dear home to me. ' Cornell is my Alma Mater, 
and my first professional work was done in Ithaca.” 

The manly utterance had enlisted the undivided atten- 
tion of his young compatriote. Her eyes were bent fully 
upon him; every line of her visage was eloquently inquisi- 
tive. Yet the spoken query was Miss Mary’s. 

‘*May we know who the luckless Ithacan was who 
missed one of the chances of his life when you did not 
send your card to him?” 

Her badinage was always stingless. The smile accom. 

ying the words did not need the lost dimples to make 
it winsomely arch. 

Dr. Baird laughed with her. 

“That is a touch of the old methods, when a light tap 
in the neighborhood of a fellow’s conscience brought him 
to his senses, if he had any. I cannot take back what I 
said, nevertheless. I set a black cross-mark against Van 
Vechten Vroom’s name seven years ago, and my gorge 
arose mightily at sight of it to-day.” 

** At sight of the name, or the black cross?” 

The fire was getting hotter. Miss Mary moved her chair 
further away from it, as Faith took a sheet of paper from 
the table to shield her eyes from the fierce shine. 

** You would intimate that the mark stands for a per- 
sonal grudge, or an obstinate prejudice? If you knew all, 
you would blacken and widen the cross-mark.” 

“| intimate nothing. But I am a believer in good old 
Knickerbocker blood, and ‘ Van Vechten Vroom’ links two 
excellent names. I should require strong evidence, and 
plenty of it, before I would set my hand to your condem- 
natory sign.” 

*‘I wish from my soul that I hadn’t it to give. The 
name of the nian and that of his residence brought back 
to my memory one of the saddest scenes of my life.” 

Ingenuously ignorant of the lure that was tolling him 
on to a revelation he would never have volunteered, he 
slipped a white forefinger inside of his clerical collar, 
tugged slightly at it to leave his thorax clear, and crossed 
a trim right leg over the left; his voice took the hortatory 
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pitch in which ~agey E ‘out of every hundred clergy- 
men recognize, in a listener, an audience. He had a repu- 
tation as a story -teller. 
cunningly. 

“The bearer of what are, I admit, two ancient and hon- 
orable names is a graduate of Cornell University. His 
father was a wealthy manufacturer iu Ithaca. he son 
became his partner upon leaving college. He was then, 
and was for some months afterward, enga to be mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Bogart, a lovely and most charming girl, 
whose widowed mother had been as a second mother to 
young Vroom since the death of his own, which occurred 
when he was a Jad of fifteen. Mrs. Bogart’s fondness for 
him was so patent that everybody congratulated her upon 
the prospect of bringing him into yet closer relations. 
She was unfeignedly delighted at the betrothal, and took 
no pains to disguise her satisfaction. Vroom was all 
devotion, apparently, to the beautiful bride-elect until a 
month before the day set for the marriage. Then sud- 
=: and without assigning any reason except that they 
‘had changed their minds,’ he broke off the engagement. 
The next week he sailed for England, ostensibly ‘upon 
business for the firm.’ It was more than suspected that 
his father had sent bim out of the way lest popular indig- 
nation might take the form of personal injury. For it 
was soon fatally evident that the deserted girl did not 
share in his ‘ change of feelings’ and intentions. She took 
to her bed the day after the rupture of the engagement, 
and never left it. She died upon what was to have been 
her wedding-day. *Of typhoid: fever,’ said the burial 
certificate. ‘Of a broken heart,’ said those who knew 
her and her story. 

“Two days before her death I was called in to see her, 
in the absence from the city of her rector. 1 can see yet 
in faney the unearthly beauty of the face, framed in a 
nimbus of pale gold hair, that looked up at me from the 
pillow. I could hardly see it then for tears, as the faint 
voice, like the broken echoes of music, faltered how 
‘thankful she was to be dying.’ When I expressed a 
hope that she might yet recover for the sake of her mo- 
ther, whose idol she was, she checked me. 

*** No, Mr. Baird,’ she said. ‘It is better for her that I 
should go,and go soon. I have been a great sorrow to 
her.’ Then, fixing her unnaturally bright eyes upon mine : 
‘My heart is broken, Mr. Baird. In all my life I have 
loved butjone man. They say it is a sin even to think of 
him now, and that my love comes between my soul and 
God. 1 cannot help it. I shall love him as long as I live. 
1 believe, he will be mine aguin in heaven. 1 begged them 
to Jet me see him once more, and to let me die in his arms. 
And they woukin't let me! They wouldn’t let me!’ 

“She gave way then to hysterical sobs, and Mrs, Bo- 
gart hurried me from the room. When we were out of 
hearing she begged me to attach no importance to what 
1 had heard. Her daughter had been delirious for ten 
days, and was not herself as yet—with much more to the 
same purpose. She was a handsome woman, reserved to 
all except a few intimates, and proud to a fault. “It was 
declared by some, who claimed to know the true inward- 
ness of the affair, that she had blamed her daughter 
severely for failing to keep her lover's affections. There 
is no doubt that the disastrous termination of the be- 
trothal was a disappointment and a mortification to her. 
I called thé next day, and was told that Miss Bogart was 
unconscious and sinking fast. She died that night. It 
was my sad privilege to conduct the funeral services in a 
church thronged with mourners. The whole community 
wept over the broken flower, and reprobated her de- 
stroyer. He did not return to America ier a year. Mean- 
while I had removed to Philadelphia, and I have never 
looked upon his face since. . 

* This is my tragedy in every-day life, my dear Miss 
Mary. Itis not hearsay gossip, nor a sensational romance 
with a few foundation-stones of fact. It is true in every 
particular, or you may believe I should not feel warranted 
in repeating it.” 

Miss Mary sneezed. It was the tiniest, genteelest ster- 
nutation imaginable, but in nature unmistakable, albeit 
half-smothered with her handkerchief. A second and a 
third followed, similar in quality and degree. She laughed 
apologetically, and shifted her chair again, now nearer the 

rate, 

. “This hostelry is two centuries old, they say. The 
draughis of a thousand years are wandering through it. 
Faith dear, would you mind getting my shawl? ‘The 
white chuddah should be lying upon my bed. If it is not 
there, look in the upper tray of my trunk for my India 
scarf—the scarf with the black centre. It is thicker than 
the other.” 

As the young Jady left the room, the chaperon reverted 
easily and courteously to the narrative just finished. 

““My mother w to say, Dr. Baird, that no printed 
fiction equals in tragic interest the histories lived about 
us and by us daily. I thought of her remark while you 
were telling your intensely sad story. The affair seems 
to be wrapped in mystery throughout. What changed 
the lover’s mind, abruptly and utterly? Why did he 
ruin the happiness of two women and his own reputa- 
tion? Was another woman mixed up in the miserable 
complication? Had the college love burned itself to 
_— and was a later attachment kindled upon dead 
coals?” 

She rounded the phrases deftly; there was a delicate 
flavor of complacency in her manner of lingering upon 
the metaphor of the ashes and the new fire. 

**He was not a boy, but a man twenty-five years of 
age, when he killed the girl who Joved him blindly to the 
last. Of course there were whispers of another attach- 
ment, but if there was one, it came to naught. He was 
unmarried a year ago.” 

He arose to his feet on perceiving that Faith had en- 
tered while he was speaking, and remained standing while . 
she laid the shawl over her friend’s shoulders, then passed 
to her own seat. 

** No, there is but one key to the enigma. The fellow 
was fickle, heartless, and unprincipled. Ungrateful, too, 
to the benefactress whose home was left desolate by the 
death of her only child.” 

** A gentleman in a carriage for you, sir,” said the maid, 
from the door. 

** Will not your friend come in?” asked Miss Mary, hos- 
pitably. 


Miss Mary’s bait was chosen 
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‘Thank you; but it is rainin 
sovover we get home the better. 
Haworth.” 

He made his adieux gallantly to his old friend, and 
turned toward Faith. She had arisen, but made no mo- 
tion to meet his extended hand. He had to cross the 
hearth to where she stood. He had not thought her so 
tall before, or the pose of her head so stately. But for the 
absurdity of the idea he could have fancied that he de- 
tected a fine cool disdain in her slight smile and conven- 
tiopal phrase of farewell. All trace of the dreaming girl 
had vanished. He confronted a finished women of the 
world, and—an added dash of absurdity—could she be on 
the defensive? In stepping into the carriage where his 
host awaited him, he caught himself thinking, ‘‘ The port- 
cullis is down and the drawbridge up,” and smiled de- 
risively at the phantasy. 

Miss Mary pulled her shawl up to her ears and snug- 
gled down into the fleecy foldings. 

‘‘Hear the rain and wind! They will have a wet 
drive.” 

“I hope that one of them will get wet to the skin, and 
die of double pneumonia without benefit of clergy,” said 
Faith, coolly. ‘‘ It was dear and tactful in you to trump 
up an errand that should give me time to pull myself to- 
gether, but I was not a bit disintegrated. I hurried back 
not to lose an item of the count aguinst the accused. How 
smoothly the reverend romancist reeled it off! He has, 
doubtless, a large stock on hand. Tragedies to suit all 
customers; the same on both sides; colors warranted, and 
fifty inches wide.” 

* Child, how wildly you run on! Wilmot Baird is a 
good man. He believed every word he uttered. It was 
not talk for talk’s sake.” 

‘It was sensation for sensation’s sake. He has prob- 
ably told the lie a hundred times, amplifying and elabo- 
rating at each repetition until be really credits his own 
fabrication. I came perilously near to treating him to a 
counter sensation just as your woman’s wit wove the 
shawl episode. I had my mouth open to say, as creamily 
as he could have enunciated it, ‘My dear Reverend Wil- 
mot Baird, Divinitatis Doctor, formerly of Ithaca, now of 
Philadelphia, and always of the United States of America 
and the Church Militant, before you utter another but- 
tered-and-sugared syllable, let me inform you that Mr. 
Van Vechten Vroom crossed the Atlantic with us in June, 
has been travelling with us ever since, is engaged to be 
married to my grateful and unworthy self, and will join 
us by this hour to-morrow evening.’ I wish you hadn't 
sneezed that shawl upon the scene!” 

**lam thankful beyond measure thatI did. You would 
have made a bad matter worse. We cannot disprove the 
story, you see, It would have been most unwise to chal- 
lenge the truth of it.” ~ 

‘** You cannot mean that you believe one jot or tittle of 
it!” flashed out the girl, thoroughly aroused. “I would 
stake my life upon Van Vechten’s honor and integrity 
He told me once that he had been engaged years ago, and 
that much unhappiness came of it all. The recollection 
was ev painful, and I hushed him by saying that I 
had been in Jove a dozen or more times myself, and that 
we would cry ‘ quits’ on the score of old ‘ affairs,’ and not 
choke one another with the dust and ashes to which early 
loves and entanglements had returned. I positively re- 
fused to hear his confession. Whatever it was, there was 
nothing in it for bim to be ashamed of. One has but to 
look into his eyes to be certain of that. 

‘*Miss Mary”—as her companion remained silent— 
*‘you will not let this nonsensical and scandalous stuff 

ect your opinion of one whom you have known and 
trusted for so long? Why, the very day after we sailed— 

ou recollect that you introduced him to me before we 
eft the pier at New York—you said to me: ‘I have been 
acquainted with Mr. Vroom for three years, and esteem 
him more than any other young man I know. He is 
good through and through.’ I took him at your word, 
you see "’—blushing and smiling. 

“And I shall be sadly grieved if you do not take him 
‘for better, for worse,’ next year "—falling willingly into 
Faith’s gayer mood. ‘‘ We will renounce Dr. Baird and 
all his works for the present, and be happy.” 

“Not until you declare, with your os upon your 
heart, that you disbelieve his story in toto,” persisted the 
girl, wilfully. 

Miss Mary looked distressed. 

‘‘My dear girl, it is possible to acquit Dr. Baird of 
falsehood, and even to believe that there may be some 
foundation for what he has told us upon his own author- 
ity, and yet retain a sincere regard for our friend. He 
was very young when all this happened. The folly ofa 
college-boy should not condemn him for a lifetime.” 

“He was young when Dr. Baird says that it happened,” 
corrected Faith, stoutly. ‘‘ But a man of twenty-five is 
not a boy, as our reverend dramatist justly observed. He 
either deserted the girl basely, and killed her without 
compunction, or the whole thing is a lie. There is no 
middle ground.. I must believe in him, as you said of his 
goodness, ‘through and through,’ or cast him off for- 
ever.” Sinking suddenly upon the rug, and crossing her 
arms upon her friend’s lap, she gazed imploringly into her 
face. ‘‘ Don’t you see that? If he were your lover—brain 
of your brain, heart of your heart, life of your life—what 
would you do?” 

‘*Darling child”—the littie lady put back the fluffy 
mass of dusky hair from the young forehead; her brown 
eyes were overlaid with unshed tears—‘'I would let the 
dead Past bury its dead. Your mother used to sing a 
song which would sound like weak sentiment in this prac- 
tical age, but it tells what I hope I should have strength 
and sense enough to do if I were you and this were the 
lover I never had: 

“*T know not, I axk not, if gailt’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee whatever thou art.’” 

‘*T appeal from Moore maudlin to Moore sober and 
sensible,” retorted Faith, perversely. ‘‘My mother used 
to sing another ‘melody’ that has to do with him who 

**should fofsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base 
To give to me the ruined piace.’” 

‘* Ah, you recollect it, I see, and the brave, true-hearted 
maiden’s ultimatum— 

“*Then fare thee well! I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 


thawing suns n to shine 
Than trust to love so as thine.’” 


quite heavily, and the 
e lives three miles from 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Now, sweetest of mentors, I couldn't spout rhymes 
and argue hypothetically, or do anything else coherent and 
sane, if down in the bottom of my heart, aud all the way 
up to the top, for that matter, 1 didn’t believe in my dar- 
ling’s honor and truth. What he is now he was three, 
five, seven years ago. If there were one atom of truth in 
this shameful story, he wouldn’t be the man whom I have 
promised to marry. God bless him! My king can do no 
wrong. My Bayard is without reproach, and without fear 
of evil tongues.” 

There was not a shadow in the sparkling eyes she raised 
herself to bring on a level with ber friend’s. 

“I don’t try to account for the vagaries of our reverend 
visitor. I only decline to believe one word, one sylla- 
ble, or one letter of what he said, and so do you in your 
secretest soul. I shall tell the whole tragedy to Van 
Vechten in my own time and way, warning him before- 
hand that it has not given me one moment of anxiety. 
That will be living up to my name. And when be has 
heard all, and pledged me his simple word—I shall ask 
for no rebutting evidence—that I am right, we shall just 
go on being happy and happier and happiest. Faith 
without such works as these is a dead letter, This would 
be a fitting scene for a tragedy. But there will be none. 
Not even a mild melodrama. Only a bit of genteel com- 
edy, that will wind up with a hearty laugh all around. 

**Now, dear Lady Discretion, go on with your letters, 
and I'll dip for the thousand-and-first time into Shirley. 
I take it up as we take up people’s lives, anywhere, and 
lose my interested self in it. I shall make Van Vech- 
ten read it aloud to me from the beginning, and upon 
the moors— Emily Bronté’s moors. Isn't that a clever 
thought?” 

She sprang up, shook out her skirts, took Miss Mary's 
grave face between two smooth, warm palms, and kissed 
her. Her eyes danced merrily; the glory of youth. love, 
and happiness enveloped her like a bright cloud. She 
made a dramatic gesture, 

‘Exit Reverend Wilmot Baird, D.D., of the City of 
Brotherly Love! Enter, and forever abide, Faith and 
Hope! Yes, and we'll let in Charity, except when we 
have calls from backbiters, and sentimental gossips, and 
slanderers of those whose shoes they are unworthy to 
button or to black.” 

[To ne oonTINGED.] 


THE HOLIDAY BOOKSHELF. 


A= personal gifts which yield a more than mo- 
mentary pleasure — which, indeed, make a bid for 
favor as possessions, and are matters of peculiar pride in 
ownership—none ranks higher than books. Many people 
hesitate about purchasing books for themselves, regard- 
ing them as luxuries, though, in passing, let us say that 
they ought to be thought of among the necessities “of 
life, its daily bread and its daily comfort depending on 
good literature as surely as on more material provision. 
To those whose purses allow no margin for book-buying, 
or whose principles incline them to frugality here, a book 
or a set of books at Christmas comes from a friend’s hand 
as a most welcome gift. 

Among the beautiful volumes on our holiday bookshelf 
we give a high place to Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s new life 
of George Washington. This superb book, illustrated by 
Howard Pyle aud other artists, clothes the somewhat 
nebulous and ghostly Father of His Country in habili- 
ments of flesh. It does more. It sets before us in a vivid 
panorama the events and incidents of the times when our 
country was passing through the tremendous crisis which 
made & independent of the mother - land, and shows us 
Washington as the man of affairs, the soldier, the friend, 
the son, the husband, the brother, the comrade, the plant- 
er; level-headed, clear-sighted, and sagacious as a man, 
social, courtly, and debonair as a gentleman. We see 
George Washington at home and in society, and though 
he is not stilted and grandiloquent as he bad once seemed, 
we hail him in the newer and more real character as pre- 
eminently our American hero. 

He gains immensely when compared with that meanest 
and most petty of great men—for great in genius he un- 
deniably was—Napoleon Bonaparte. On Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow’s canvas this _— adventurer is thrown up 
in colors which show him utterly lacking in those traits 
which add lustre to Washington's renown. 

Mr. Bigelow’s History of the German Struggle for Lib- 
erty is as fascinating as a novel, and has not a dull page. 
The author had special facilities for studying the a 
of the long struggle of the German nation towards its 
present magnificent position. Mr. Bigelow brings to his 
readers the results of diligent and faithful labor among 
manuscripts and correspondence to which few can have 
access. The book is superbly illustrated, and the two 
volumes will make a notable addition to any library. 


The first of the two stories bound together under the 
title Love in the appeared a short time since 
in Harper's Magazine as ‘Two Mormons from Mud- 
dlety.” The scene is.laid in the valley of the Big Thun- 
der, in West Virginia, and the people, in their manners and 
customs, clearly prove their kinship to Miss Murfree’s 
characters. ‘The two Mormons are fair representatives of 
the “ Apostles of the Latter Day Saints,” and there is 
much that is amusing in the description of their efforts to 
gain converts. But before they have succeeded in win- 
ning any followers retribution overtakes them, and love 
and harmony are finally restored to the home that had 
come so near to being wrecked. It is a well-managed 
tale, and teaches a very important lesson for young wo- 
men who are thinking of marrying. 

* Alfred's Wife,” in the same volume and by the same 
author, Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, was published original- 
ly in the Century Magazine as ‘* Lucinda”; but as some 
of the people are near neighbors and relatives of those 
who are introduced in the first, the two stories rightly be- 
long together. The second, though much the shorter of 
the two, is far more intense and tragic than the other, and 
one finishes it with a sense of wonder that an undisci- 
plined backwoodsman could be equal to such Christ-like 
pity and forgiveness. The book is beautifully bound 
and illustrated. 


Few of our modern writers have more thoroughly mas- 
tered the art of making a story eg mn than Maria 
Louise Pool. All her people, even those that are essen- 
tially weak, are drawn in strong lines—and to make a 
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weak character stand out sharply is a far more difficult 
achievement than to define clearly one that has strength. 

Her latest book, In the First , is the story of a 
young girl's life told in the girl's own words, and shows 
the heroine's inner self with no undue display of senti- 
ment and introspection. The young autobiograpber, 
though farm-bred, bas had ‘‘ advantages,” anes | a gradu- 
ate of Mount Holyoke; she is tall and supp e, with a 
* violin face” and a clear soprano voice. er name is 
Wilhelmina, but her father, who is something of a horse- 
jockey, culls ber Billy; and when the neighbors wonder 
why he had taken it into his head to — her “ advan- 
tages,” he sagely remarks that he ‘* believes in trainin’ 
colts, 'n’ why shouldn't he have his gal trained?” 

The mother is one of those delicate, spirituelle women 
who are somctimes found hidden away in some of the 
old New England farm-houses, by far too rare and fine 
for their rude environments and the hard dull life to which 
they are forced to adjust themselves. She is a Second- 
Adventist, this frail little mother, with large mysterious- 
looking eyes that *‘ seem to be able to see strange things,” 
and when a famous prima donna, chancing to come that 
way, takes a fancy to the girl and proposes having her 
voice trained for the opera, she bas a sort of prevision of 
tbe perils that await the young feet, and her protest comes 
very near making the daughter renounce her hope of be- 
coming a public singer. : 

‘*Mother hurried me along down the slope of the or- 
chard until we were under the old -chestnut-tree and out 
of sight of any one. There she stopped. She Jaid a hand 
on each of my shoulders. 

‘** My daughter,’ she said, impressively, ‘ you mustn't 
go with that woman. She won't do you any good. No, 
no. Iseea picture of your life. I see” 

‘*Oh, mother—don't!—don’t!” cried the girl, overcome 
as if by ‘‘some great wave of mysiery that seemed to be 
rising higher and higher” in her soul. But ber wings are 
grown; she is impatient to try them; and finally the mo- 
ther consents to her going. Then follows the long ordeal 
of study, and the young enthusiast is amazed to find 
through what cheerless drudgery lies the road to success. 
But she has no end of pluck and perseverance, and her 
first appearance in public results in a genuine ovation; 
whereupon the woman who has seemed to be her friend, 
and who has so confidently from the first predicted her 
triumph, becomes insanely jealous of her; and with all 
her lovely castles in ruins, she flies to the safe shelter of 
the old home. This, however, is but the beginning of new 
complications, and uuless'the author has a sequel in view, 
she has grossly wronged her readers in bringing the story 
to so abrupt an ending. 


oe 
In Gascoigne's Ghost, by George B. Burgin, there is no- 
thing ghostly but the title. The story is thoroughly hu- 
man and wholesome, and is ably and sympathetically told. 

**When « man has gone to the devil, he speaks with 
the tongues of devils,” says the ghost to his friend Snap- 
pem. He is a disreputable ghost, to begin with, and Gas- 
coigne, though indebted to bim for very material help, 
gives him no recognition in public, and, indeed, would be 
only too glad to cast him off completely. But eventual! 
the devil that has taken possession of him, wrecking nis 
life and that of the woman who loved him, is cast out, 
and the ghost regains his lost manhood. Evidently the 
author believes that a prodigal father should have the 
same chance for repentance and reformation that is ac- 
corded to a prodigal son. And why not? Though not 
a religious book, strictly speaking, its teachings ‘‘ make 
for righteousness,” and no one can read it without being 
moved to a tenderer charity for the fallen, and to a higher 
faith in the possibility of their restoration. 


A group of sparkling essayists comes next, Mr. William 
Dean Howells with Impressions and jences, Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews with A of Fiction, aud Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner with The Relation of Literature to Life. These 
books are beautifully bound in red and gold, and they 
will scatter so much sunshine that wherever they go they 
will bring a red-letter day. It is interesting to note that 
these essayists are all cheerful, striking no pessimistic 
chord, though they sometimes treat of themes which are 
peer a | minor. The literary quality of their work is 
uniformly so excellent that one is conscious of a subtle 
anil fine pleasure when reading their pages, as when list- 
ening to noble music, or looking at grand paintings, or 
walking through a rich and charming landscape. 


The short story to be read at a sitting is not so easy of 
production as it seems. To the lightness of touch, the 
condensation, the wit, the humor, the grace of the short 
story go those qualities of workmanship which are con- 
spicuous in the more stately novel, taking its leisurely 
course through many pages. Mr. Julian Ralph's striking 
volume entitled Alone in China, with its exceptionally 
attractive cover, and sumptuous pictures full of Oriental 
feeling, gives us views of the home life of the great and 
to us almost unknown Eastern land whence lately Li 
Hung-Chang came with his retinue. To the average 
American the Chinese people are represented by the crowd 
of peaceful working-folk from Canton, undersized and 
thrifty men, mostly engaged in laundries. Mr. Ralph, be- 
sides entertaining us with bright and dramatic stories as 
only so genial a raconteur may, gives us glimpses of a very 
human life, of faith and truth among women, of sagacity 
and good manners among men, and of homes of wealth 
and taste. But if any English-speaking woman is so lost 
to her race instinct as to think of marrying a heathen 
Chinee, whatever his rank, we commend her to Mr. 
Ralph’s book, wherein ‘‘Plumblossom Beebe’s Advent- 
ures” also conveys a useful moral lesson of another kind. 
The sweet airs of the Gulf, the tropic sensuousness of 
flower and stream, the languid yet imperious grace of fair 
women, the deferential courtesy of strong men, and the 
sweet and silvern tongue of the South, are in M. E. M. 
Davis’s book An Hlephant’s Tratk, and Other Stories. 
Among these we give the palm to “The Soul of Rose 
Dédé,” though all the stories are finely told, and range 
the gamut from comedy to tragedy with something to 
suit every mood. The Dwarfs’ Tailor, and Other Fairy 
Tales, collected from many sources by Zoe Dana Under- 
hill, will — not children only, for whom it was origi- 
nally no doubt planned and intended, but also those chil- 
dren of a larger growth who like to keep in touch with 
their juniors, and who delight in summoning the fairies 
at will to please the little folk. 
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AN UNLUCKY CHRISTMAS. 


25 I ET me see—there was. somebody else I wanted to 
4 ask you about. Oh, I know—Desire Ann Mitchell 
—how is she getting along?” 

“She is pretty well, I heard her husband has had the 
rheumatism a little of late years. They’re livin’ in the 
east village just the same. They’ve got the house fixed 
real pretty; two bay-windows and a piazza, and the front 
yard all laid out with flower-beds.” 

“ They haven't got any children?” 

‘No; and it’s lucky they haven't, for Thomas Mitchell 
is such a hand to worry, that if he had children to worry 
over he'd wear either them or himself into the grave. 
Some folks are heavy burdens enough for themselves, 
without loadin’ up with more like them. It’s just thirty 
years ago to-morrow that Desire Ann and Thomas spoke 
out their minds to each other. Well, they’ve made a 
happy couple; she was just right for him, and he for her 

-it was one lucky outcome from that dreadful unlucky 
Christmas.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘Lucy Maria Patch, haven't you ever heard the story 
of that unlucky Christmas?” 

** No, I never did.” 

** Didn't Angeline ever tell you?” 

“ae.” 

“Well,” said the other woman, scornfully, “ I'll say 
this much, if she is my sister—Angeline always did act as 
if talking was spending. Silence may be a virtue, but I 
think it can be carried too far. How you can have lived 
next door to Angeline for twenty years, and she 
your own cousin, and she not told you about 
that awful day—well!” 

**She never did,” said Lucy Maria Patch. 
Her fair old face, softly curtained with yellow 
gray hair, airily capped with frills of fine lace 
and dainty knots of pale pink ribbon, reflected 
the other woman’s look of indignation, diluted 
to meek complaint 

‘* Well!” repeated the other, who was Mrs. 
Sylvia Mead, Caleb Mead’s widow, sister to the 
silent Angeline, and cousin to Lucy Maria 
Patch, who had never been married, People 
had always wondered why—she had been such 
a pretty girl, and her disposition was so sweet 
and gentle. ‘‘ Enough sight prettier and more 
ladylike than either Angeline or Sylvy ever 
was, and both of them got married,” people 
often said. If one does not wear a crown, it is 
someting to excite wonder and - indignation 
that it is lacking, especially when it is at the 
expense of the crowned 

Lucy Maria Patch, who had a comfortable lit 
tle income, enough to keep her daintily clad 
in her old-maiden silks and cashmeres and 
laces, and had the old Patch house for her 
dwelling, lived in a sort of gentle and reserved 
state. If she was lonely, there might have been 
a certain comfort and credit in her loneliness 
from the knowledge that it had been her own 
choice 

‘* You could have married a dozen times, and 
had a house full of children, if you'd wanted 
to, and you know it, Lucy Maria Patch,” the 
neighbors often told her; and Lucy Maria would 
smile, with a faint blush of maiden modesty 
and pride on her old cheeks. Then, when she 
went home, she would enter her spotless and 
orderly precincts alone but complacent, that 
although it was as it was, it yet might have 
been otherwise 

Lucy Maria was in the habit of going once 
a year to spend a week with her cousin, Mrs. 
Sylvia Mead. It had been long deferred this 
year, for reason and another, and it was 
December before she arrived, in the stage-coach 
connecting Barre, the nearest railroad town,and 
Laneville, with her embroidered black bag and 
her bandbox 

‘Much as ever you got here at all this year,” 
Mrs. Mead had said, standing in the door, when 
Lucy Maria came up the gravel walk. Her face 
had worn a grim twist rather than a smile of 
welcome, but that signified little. Her harsh, 
loose-skinned visage lent itself so easily to ex- 
pressions of grim emotion that it exaggerated 
them, She was really glad to see Lucy Maria. 
She had made great preparations—the fragrance 
of best green tea was strong in the house; and 
squash pie made with cream, which Lucy Ma- 
ria had loved when she was a girl, ornamented 
the table like a disk of gold. 

After tea Mrs. Mead, as was her wont, locked 
her house doors, and closed and locked her sit- 
ting-room shutters. When all was fast, and 
the two women sat down in their swaying rock 
ing-chairs before the fire, they seemed as if in 
a sort of shell of impenetrable spugness and 
security. The warmth and light and a subtler 
comfort, as of the spirit, were all locked in with 
them. It was a sharp night out-of-doors; now 
and then a blind twitched angrily at the wind- 
ward window; but the shutters were firm. 

‘It’s a bitter night out,” said Mrs. Mead. 
““They've got a Christmas tree down to the 
vestry. I'm glad I ‘ain't got to go to it.” 

“So am [,” assented Lucy Maria. ‘‘ What 
was it about that unlucky Christmas, Sylvy?” 

**You’re sure you haven't heard about it? 
There isn’t any use my wasting my breath go- 
ing over all that rigmarole if you have.” 

** No, [ haven't. What was it, Sylvy?” 

Mrs. Mead laughed grimly. ‘‘ Well, if I’m 
going to tell it, I'm going to begin at the very 
beginning,” said she, ‘‘and that was as early 
Christmas morning as anything could be. It 
was just thirty years ago to-morrow, at one 
o'clock in the morning, that that dreadful 
Christmas day began. It’s kind of creepy, you 
know, Lucy Maria Patch. You ain’t going to 
lay awake all night thinking of it, are you?” 

Lucy Maria paled a little, and rolled a timid 
and dubious eye ather. ‘‘ No, I sha’n’t,” said 
she, in a trembling voice * You go on, Sylvy. 
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BY MARY E. WILKINS. 
That was thé year I went down South.with brother Jon- 
athan, on account of his health.” 

“So it was, I suppose that was why you didn’t hear of 
it at the time; and then Jonathan's dying afterward, and 
everything, put it out of sight and mind, Then maybe 
we didn’t tell you because we knew what a nervous thing 
you always were. You're sure you won't lay awake?” 

‘I ain’t as nervous as I used to be, near,” said Lucy 
Maria. ‘‘I wish you'd begin, Sylvy.” 

** Well, it began at one o’clock in the morning, with a 
sign—” Mrs. Mead stopped short and stared at Lucy 
Maria. Her own face was white. 

** What is the matter, Sylvy?” asked Lucy Maria, trem- 
ulously. 

‘‘T never thought about your brother Jonathan dying. 
I don’t know but it was a sign of that as well as— Well, I'll 
begin. It was before Angeline was married, and the year 
after my husband died. I'd come home to live. Father 
and mother were both alive then, and poor sister Louisa. 
Desire Ann Lennox, that was, lived with us; she came, 
you know, when her father died; she taught the west 
district school, and lived with us. Father wouldn’t take 
a cent for her board. Thomas Mitchell he lived next door. 
You know that, Lucey Maria: he lived there when you 
used to come visiting when you were a girl.” 

Lucy Maria nodded. 

‘* Well, he used to come over to the house pretty often, 
but we none of us suspected he was waiting on Desire 
Ann. Caleb Wellman had been coming to see Angeline 


quite regular for three months, and we all thought that 
was as good as settled. You remember Caleb Wellman, 
Lucy Maria?” 

Lucy Maria nodded. 

‘«Then, beside Desire Ann, there was that pretty little 
Simmons girl, Doretta. She'd lived with us ‘most a year, 
working a little, so as to say she paid her board and make 
her feel independent; but, land—she couldn’t do much, 
little delicate thing. Just as pretty as a picture, but no 
backbone. Mother and Doretta’s mother had always been 
*most like sisters, and when Doretta’s mother died. and her 
father got the gold fever and went West and died, nothing 
would do but Doretta must come and make a long visit 
at our house, and she did. We were all glad enough to 
have her. She was one of the kind that never grow up, if 
they live to be ninety — poor Doretta didn’t see thirty; 
but she would have been a child no matter how long 
she'd lived, and everybody would have tried to get be 
tween her and the wind and take heavy things out of 
her hands. Lord! mother petted Doretta enough sight 
more than she ever did us! You remember Doretta, Lucy 
Maria?” 

** Yes, of course I do, Sylvy.” 

**Young Abraham Ray was waiting on Doretta—not 
very steady, as Caleb Wellman was waiting on Angeline— 
but still we all thought he might mean something. 
Angeline used to have a fire in the parlor Sunday nights 
for Caleb, and Doretta had the sitting-room. Mother had 
to most fight to keep father out. I can see father now, 
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looking at her, kind of stuffy, all headed for the sitting- 
room door, and mother shoving him back. 

“Angeline had worked some beautiful slippers for 
Caleb for a Christmas present; and folks didn’t get Chirist- 
mas presents much in those days, either. Poor little 
Doretta had knit Abraham Ray some nice mittens. He'd 
said he wanted some. I know she kind of thought he'd 
give her something. We had poked a good deal of fun at 
her for giving the mitten to Abraham, and she'd color up 
and laugh just as pretty. Poor little thing, she wouldn't 
have given the mitten to anybody. 

** Well, the night before Christmas Angeline she'd sat 
up late finishing Caleb Wellman’s slippers, and Doretia 
with ber finishing Abraham’s mittens. The clock struck 
twelve before they came.up stairs. They slept together in 
the south chamber. 

“I heard them coming up stairs, Doretta kind of gig- 
cling in that little soft way she had, and I heard the south- 
chamber door open and shut. 1 always wake easy, but 
drop off to sleep again without any trouble, and I did that 
night. I don’t suppose it was more than three minutes 
after I heard them that I was sound asleep, without turn- 
ing over. Then the first thing I knew I was wide-awake 
again, with the most awful sounds ringing in my ears. I 
sat right up in bed and listened. I felt as if 1 were carved 
out of wood. I couldn't have screamed if I'd wanted to. 
I couldn't have got out of bed to save my life. The sounds 
kept on—”" . 

** What was it?” whispered Lucy Maria Patch. 

Mrs. Mead shook her head. ‘ Don't ask me.” 

** What was it like?” 

** Everything—banging and stamping and thumping 
and clattering. One minute it sounded as if somebody 
was throwing all the chairs on to the floor, and pounding 
on the walls with the poker and tongs, and the next as if 
all the dishes were tumbling off the pantry shelves. It 
was awful. All of a sudden it stopped short. I hopped 
out of bed and lit a candle, then got back, an’ it began 
again worse than ever.” 

‘* What do you suppose it was, Sylvy?” 

‘Don't ask me. Weli, it kept on awhile longer: you 
never heard such a racket. It seemed to come in waves, 
and every wave higher than.the one before it, 1 couldn't 
think ; 1 couldn’t stir; I wasn’t anything but ears for 
that awful noise. 

‘* Then—it stopped, and didn’t come again. I sat wait- 
ing—it seemed to me it must; but it didn't. Theo the first 
thing I knew my chamber door flew open, and in rashed 
Angeline and Doretta and Desire Ann in their night- 
gowns, as white as spooks. They just pounced on to the 
bed — the whole three of them —us if the Old Nick was 
after them and that was the only safe place, and grabbed 
hold of me. My arms were binck and blue for a week. 

***Oh, Sylvy—oh, Sylvy!’ says Doretta, all chokiog. 
She looked as wild as a hawk, and kept drawing her 
breath bard, as if she were crying, but her eyes were 
staring dry. Angeline kept saying over and over, in a 
dreadful queer voice: ‘ Whut is it, Sylvy? What is it? 
What is it?’ But Desire Ann she was the worst of all. 
She just shook and moaned the pitifulest little moan you 
ever beard. 

I began to see somebody had got to come to their 
senses, or we'd all be in a lunatic asylum. So I made an 
effort and spoke up sharp—though I was so scared myself 
that I felt as if my last hour had come. ‘It ain't anything 
to make any fuss over, most likely,’ said I. ‘Let go of 
me.’ I began to get out of bed, but Angeline clutched 
me harder than ever. 

“** What are you going to do—oh, Sylvy?’ says she. 

“*Do? says lL ‘I'm going to see what has made all 
this rumpus, if I can.’ 

***Oh, Sylvy, you'll be killed!’ says she. Then they all 
shook and sobbed and moaned, an’ held on to me harder’n 
ever. But I'd got my courage up, and I shook them off 
and got out of bed. put on some slippers, and a shawl 
over my shoulders—it was bitter cold. 1 lit another can- 
dle, so they shouldn't be left in the dark, an’ I started, 
they all crying to me to come back—except Desire Ann: 
she coulda't speak. She just kept on moaning. ‘Come 
back?’ says I. ‘I’m going to see where father and mother 
and Louisa are; I guess there are other folks to be looked 
out for in this house beside ourselves.’ 

“With that Angeline begins to choke out that they 
were all killed—she knew they were. Angeline never had 
a mite of grit; but I didn’t stop to listen. I started, 

‘I remember sow how, determined to go as I was, and 
my spirit all up in arms, that candle shook in my hand, 
and how I thought I must be sure and hold it well away 
from me, lest I set myself on fire. 

‘**Poor Louisa slept in the little northeast chamber, a 
little away from the rest of us. I started to go there first, 
and I wished afterwards I had, though I don’t know as 
it would have made much difference; but my chamber 
opened right on to the head of the stairs, and I thought to 
myself 1'd go down first and see if father and mother were 
safe—my first duty was to them. So I called out to An- 
geline to go and see if Louisa was all right, and kept on. 

** Father and mother always slept in the bedroom out of 
the sitting-room. I had to go down stairs and across the en- 
try and sitting-room to reach them. Well, I was creeping 
down stairs, my knees shaking under me—and the candle 
was smoking and flaring, 1 held it so unsteady—when | 
heard somebody coming up the cellar stairs that ran right 
under the front ones where I was. I stopped and lis- 
tened, and knew I was right; I heard the heavy shuffling 
steps on the cellar stairs, and heard them creak. The 
cellar door is right around the corner, you know, Well, 
I waited, and the steps came nearer and nearer; then a 
long black shadow shot across the entry ceiling, and then 
a flare of light. Then I just leaned over the banisters, 
and I called out, in as gruff a voice as I could, ‘ Who's 
there?’” 

“don’t see how you ever dared to,” gasped Lucy Maria 
Patch. 

‘‘My spunk was up. Somebody bad to do something.” 

a Who was it, Sylvy?” 

** Lord! it wasn’t anybody but father, and he was as 
scared as I was. I guess didn’t know at first who 
spoke, my voice was so gruff. Anyway he didn’t answer 
for a ; I leaned farther over the banisters, and 
then IL saw him peeking around the cellar door. 

*** Oh, it’s you, father,’ says I. 

“Then he came right up. He was white as a sheet; he 
had a candle in one hand and his stout cane in the other. 
* What was it—do you know, Sylvy? says he. 
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** *No,’ says I. 

***7T thought it was down cellar,’ says father, speaking 
kind of quick and hoarse, ‘but everything is all right 
down there.’ ; 

“* Well, you wait a minute, father,’ says I, ‘and I will 
go over the whole house with you. If there’s anything in 
the house making such a racket as this, 1 think it’s about 
time we looked into it.’ 

“Then father waited, and I run into the sitting-room 
and got the tongs—I wanted something in my hand | could 
hit with, if it come to it—and I peeked into mother's bed- 
room to see how she was getting along. There was 
mother down on her knees, beside the bed, praying. 

** Well, father and I went into the parlor first, and 
everything looked just the same as ever; then we went 
into the kitcheu and the pantry, and then up stairs. Father 
went abead right up the garret stairs, and me after him. 
Everything was just the same as ever up gurret. When 
we came down I looked into my chamber, and there were 
Angeline and Doretta and Desire Ann all huddled into 
bed — rolling their eyes up over the blankets. 

* «Where's Louisa?’ says 1. 

***T didn’t dare go,’ says Angeline. 
is it, what is it? 

“Well, 1 went as fast as I could then to Louisa’s 
chamber, and found the poor child just coming out of 
a bad spell. She'd been scared almost to death. She 
looked like marble; her face was all twitching, and she 
couldn’t speak. I hollered to father, and mother quit 
praying and came with the camphor-bottle, and we heated 
water, and rubbed her and worked over her all the rest 
of the night. She seemed better the next morning, but 
sometimes I think she never got over it. You know, she 
didn’t live a year afterward. Something was wrong with 
her heart, the doctor said. Sometimes I think she’d been 
alive till this day if it hadn't been for that awful noise; 
but then again some held the noise was a warning of poor 
Louisa’s death.” 

**What do you suppose the noise was, Sylvy?” 

** Don't ask me.” 

“Didn't you ever find anything?” 

“* Well, the next morning we did find something strange. 
We never said much about it; but Desire Ann went into 
the parlor, and in a minute she gave a screech, and we all 
ran in, and there was the best looking-glass cracked from 
top to bottom, and right down in front of the fireplace 
was a little dead bird. Father and I hadn't noticed them 
the night before.” 

“Those were dreadful signs, both of them, Sylvy!” 

“‘Lknow it. Well, we never knew how the glass come 
to be broken, or how the bird got there. It must have 
fallen down the chimney, if anywhere; but it was too late 
for chimney-swallows. 

‘*Well, we felt awfully about it. Mother had always 
been superstitious about a broken looking-glass, and we 
never told Louisa, There wasn’t another thing in the 
house out of order. 

** Well, to go on, it wasn’t half an hour after breakfast 
before the next thing happened. Epbraim Jones fell 
down the cellar stairs and broke his leg. You remember 
old Ephraim Jones, that used to live on the brook road. 
Father had told him whenever he wanted some of oyr 
cider vinegar to bring over a jug, and he came that morn- 
ing. Father was busy, and Mr. Jones knew where the 
vinegar was, and he told him to go right down and help 
himself. First thing we knew we heard him pepa 
down the cellar stairs, and when we ran there, he lay a! 
doubled up and groaning at the foot. 

‘It was snowing hard that morning, and the poor old 
man's boots were all slippery with snow, and that made 
him stumble. Well, you can imagine what a time that was. 
His wife bad to be sent for, and she was one of the kind 
that wring their hands and screech and don’t do any- 
thing to help, and the doctor had to come. -Poor father 
had to tramp a mile through the snow for the doctor. He 
started to harness the horse into the sleigh, but that was 
the next thing that happened; that steady old horse, that 
could almost harness himself, acted as if the witches were 
after him that morning. He kicked out when father was 
putting in his bits, and hit bis leg against an iron chain 
that was hanging on the wall, and burt himself so he went 
lame fora month, He couldn't be driven through snow- 
drifts after that, so father had to tramp. 

‘* Well, the doctor came, and Ephraim Jones’s leg was 
set, he groaning and screeching like all , and his 
wife groaning every time he did. I shut all the doors, so 

oor Louisa shouldn't hear it and have another bad spell. 

he leg had to be set in mother’s bedroom, of course, and 
he had to lay there quite awhile afterward, till the doc- 
tor thought he was enough over the shock to be moved. 
The doctor went to make some more calls, then he came 
back, and carried Ephraim Jones and his wife home. 

** Well, they hadn’t more than turned the corner before 
the next thing happened, or the next things, for there 
were three of them, one right after the other, and they 
were all hitched together, so to <ag" Angeline was 
looking out of the window, watching the doctor drive 
away with Ephraim Jones and his wife, and all of a sud- 
den she cried out, * There’s Paulina an’ Abel and little 
Mary and the baby coming!’ And then, before anybody 
could speak: ‘Ob, the horse has fell down! Oh, he’s kick- 
ing, and they'll be hurt! Ob, Paulina! Oh, little Mary! 
Oh, the baby!’ 

** Well, everybody ran then. You know, Paulina Gregg 
was mother’s sister's daughter; we all thought everything 
of her. She had come six miles from Williamstown in 
all that storm, with her husband and children, to spend 
the day. 

** Abel Gregg was out of the sleigh trying to do some- 
thing to quiet the horse that was kicking and struggling, 
and it did seem as if he would be killed. As for Paulina, 
she jumped out with little Mary and the baby, and stood 
there crying, and hollering to Abel that he’d get hurt, and 
to come away. Father was in the sitting-room warming 
his feet: he’d got very snowy going for the doctor, and he 
was subject to rheumatism. e hollered to him, and he 
ran Out, just as he was, in his slippers, and he and Abel 
betwixt them got that horse up, though it did look as if 
somebody would be killed. Mother went into her bed- 
room prayed again. 

“We got lina and the children into the house, and 
started to make a cup of hot tea. They were all chilled 
through. It did seem as if Paulina was crazy, taking 
those children out in such weather. Then the next two 
things happened. You know where the pantry door is— 
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right next to the kitchen fireplace. Well, the kettle had 
= boiled, and Angeline was pouring that anaiding water 
nto the teapot, when Desire Ann came full tilt out of the 
ntry with the sugar-bow] and ran against her, The 
iheslten knocked out of her hand and broke into 
atoms, and the teakettle out of Angeline’s. The sugar- 
bowl was one that mother set great store by; it was pink 
china, with copper-gilt flowers on it, and had belonged to 
her mother; but that wasn’t the worst of it—Angeline 
was pretty badly scalded in her right hand and arm. We 
got salve and linen rags and did her hand up, Desire Ann 
tuking on a great deal worse than she did, because she'd 
done it, when all of a sudden we smelt something queer, 
and looked, and there was mother’s britannia teapot all 
melted down on the stove. It had fallen over on the hot 
stove, and nobody had noticed that on account of Ange- 
line’s seald. I don’t know but you might call it four 
things happened, for mother had always set by that tea- 
t 


** Well, the next thing happened when we started to get 
dinner. I'd made a great chicken pie the day before, aud 
we were going to have that warmed up, and boil some 
squash and onions and turnips and potatoes to go with it. 
I'd got the vegetables on, and mother said she thought the 
pie had better go in the oven—it would take a long time to 
heat it through, it was so thick ; and I went to get it, and 
that chicken pie was gone.” 

Lucy Maria Patch gasped. 

Yes, it was gone. 1 knew just where I'd left it, on 
the third shelf in the pantry, with a towel over it, and it 
wasn't there. We looked in other places, but I knew it 
was no use. It was gone.” 

‘** Didn't you ever find out—” 

** Yes, we did find out about that. I'll tell you by-and- 
by. Well, we didn’t have a thing in the house for dinner 
but salt pork, and the storm was thicker; and if it hadn't 
been, the store was shut up, and no use in going to the 
village. 1 fried the salt pork as well as I knew how, and 
made a batter gravy, and we got along. It wasn't as 
though Paulina hadn't been our own folks, but it was a 
queer Christmas dinner. 

‘* After dinner Doretta and Angeline got through their 
work as fast as they could and put on their best dresses. 
I knew as well as I wanted to that they kind of expeeted 
Caleb Wellman and Abraham Ray would drive over anid 
stay to tea. I saw the slippers and mittens all done up in 
two nice little bundles on the parlor table. They made 
up a fire in there, and set a tall vase with a bunch of dried 
grass in it on the table in front of the cracked looking- 

ass. 

** Well, the afternoon wore on, and we didn't none of us 
seem to feel in very good spirits. Father began to com- 
plain of rheumatism in his back, Paulina had the tooth- 
ache, and poor Louisa came down stairs, but she was so 
miserable she had to lie down on the sofa. Then litile 
Mary teased for something she couldn't have every single 
minute, and was always trying to reach things she'd be 
sure to break, and being scolded. 

** However, nothing really happened until three o'clock, 
when all of a sudden Paulina gave an awful screech, 
caught up the baby that had been creeping around the 
floor, and n poking her finger in his mouth; but it was 
too late—he had swallowed a button. She had seen him 
pick it up, put it in his mouth, and gulp it down before 
she could stop it. Well, then there was a great time. Abel 
had to harness up his own horse and go for the doctor. 

‘In the mean time Abraham Ray came driving over, 
all alone. Caleb Wellman wasn’t with him. He snid 
he'd stopped for him, and he said he’d got interested in a 
book, and he guessed he wouldn't come. I saw Angeline 
turn pale and then red, and give ber head a toss, and | 
knew what that meant. She was prouder than Lucifer 
Pretty soon | noticed one of the little bundles on the 
parlor table was gone. I saw Doretta slip the other, kind 
of sly, into Abraham’s hand. He thanked her; but he 
ac kind of stiff and sulky, and said he guessed he 
wouldn't stay to ten. Preity seon he drove off, and after 
he'd gone I saw the little package of mittens Doretia had 
given him laying on the parlor table. Doretta saw it 
when she came in, and she snatched it up and went off up 
stairs to her chamber; and when she came down, I knew 
she’d been crying. 

“* Well, neither Caleb Wellman nor Abraham Ray ever 
came into the house again, or paid Angeline or Doretta 
any more attention; but I don’t know as it was so unlucky 
as it seemed, for Angeline got enough sight better man in- 
side of a year; and as for Doretta, you know how well she 
married—that rich young man from Boston. It was a 
pity she couldn’t have lived longer. He's never marricd 

ain. 

** Well, the doctor came, and he couldn't do much. The 
baby didn’t act sick a mite, and he said he'd had a great 
many just such cases where no harm was done. He was 
es starting, when there was another excitement. Little 

ary had been reaching around all the afternoon, and 
finally she reached up for a little china lamb on the sit- 
ting-room shelf, and somehow she contrived to pull off a 
clock, and broke that—it never would go again—and cut a 
gash in her forehead. Well, that had to be attended to. 
I told the doctor I thought he’d hetter stay to tea and 
spend the night at our house, for he’d have to come again; 
and sure enough he did; but I haven't got to that. 

“Strange to tell, we had tea in peace; nothing bappened. 
We got it early, because Abel and Paulina wanted to get 
home before the snow was any deeper. We tried to make 
them stay ull night, but they wouldn’t. We bundled them 
up in all our spare shawls, and heated soapstones, anil 
they started; but it wasn’t fifteen minutes before they 
came back. The horse fell down again, just outside our 
yard. Father had to go out again and get him up. and 
they made up their minds to stay. 1 made a fire in the 
spare chamber for them, und warmed the bed. 

“We all went to bed early that night: it wasn’t nine 
o'clock. I think we all had a feeling that we wanted to 
get such a dreadful day over as soon as we could and 
start fresh. We were all upstairs, and I had just blown 
out my candle, when I heard a dreadful thump on the 
front door; then another and another; then a shout. I 
jumped up quick, and lit my candle, and threw on a 
shaw!,and rushed out. All the others were peckiung— 
Desire Ann wasn’t quite undressed. She had on her 
quilted petticoat and a pink sacque, and her black hair 
was flying in t curls, the way it always did when she 
let it down. re Ann was handsome as a picture that 
way. ‘What is it?’ says she—‘ what is it now, Sylvy?’ 
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“I couldn't stop to talk, when I didn’t know any more 
than she what the matter was, | just shook my head and 
kept on—I felt desperate. Thinks I, ‘If I’m murdered, to 
cap the climax,I will be.’ I got down stairs somehow, and 
Desire Ann she tottered after me. The thumps on the 
door and the shouts kept on, and [ began to think I heard 
a word that made my blood run cold. 

*** It’s Thomas—it's Thomas Mitchell.’ says Desire Ann. 

“*Thomas, is that you?’ says I. 

“* Yes,’ says he. ‘Open the door quick ; the house is 
on fire!’ 

“* Well, I guess I did open it quick, just as father came 
running out with his cane. We were glad enough Abel 
Gregg staid that night and we had another man in the 
house, for the three men and us women had all we could 
do for a while. 

‘* The fire had caught around the chimney, but it hadn’t 
got much of a start. Thomas Mitchell had been over to 
his sister’s, and was on his way home, and saw the first 
flicker of flame, I suppose. The snow on the roof helped 
us. They got the ladder, and we all worked like beavers 
and put the fire out. We formed a line up the garret 
stairs with buckets. If we hadn't had a pump in the 
house I don’t know as we should have saved it, 

** Well, after we'd put the fire out the first lucky thing 
that day happened; and I saw it, though I suppose I had 
no business to. I thought I'd just slip into the parlor and 
see if it was all right there, for it was the parlor chimney 
that had been on fire. when I heard somebody in there 
and stepped back, But the parlor door was ajar, and 
there was » great crack, and I stood looking, without 
really knowing I had no business to. There stood Desire 
Ann, in ber quilted petticoat and her pink sacque, with 
her black pa = flying, and her face al] white and wistful, 
like a scared chil 's ooking up in Thomas Mitchell's, and 
it came across me quicker than a flash what I'd do if I were 
in his place. And hedidit. The first thing I knew he had 
Desire Ann in his arms, kissing her, and telling her not to 
be frightened, he would always take care of her. 

‘*I slipped away; but when we were settling down for 
the night, Thomas Mitchell had agreed to stay till morn 
ing, and he and Abel Gregg were to keep watch, Jest the 
fire should break out again. Desire Ann came into my 
room, all rosy instead of white, and told me she supposed 
she should marry Thomas some time. 

‘* | kissed Desire Ann—I thought about as much of her 
as if she'd been my own sister—and said I hoped nothing 
more would happen that day, and that this last lucky 
stroke had finished the unlucky ones. But it hadn't; it 
wasn’t an hour before Paulina’s baliy came down with the 
croup, and Abel had to go for the doctor. That made four 
times the doctor had been to our house that day. The 
baby didn’t have the croup very bad, but the doctor staid 
till morning. I guess he thought he wouldn't run the 
risk of having to go out in the storm again 

“The next morning the sun shone, and it was as bean- 
tiful a day as I ever beheld. Louisa was better, and 
Thomas Mitchell and the doctor staid to breakfast, and 
we had the chicken pie—” 

“ Where did you find the chicken pie, Sylvy?” 

**Oh, Louisa had set it in the china-closet in the parlor; 
she was afraid the cat would get it in the pantry. We 
had a cat that was an awful thief. Not coming down to 
dinner Christmas day,she had heard none of the talk 
about it, and all the other things that happened had put 
it out of her head, so she forgot to speak of it, until she 
heard me wondering what we should have for breakfast.” 

** Sylvy, what do you suppose made that noise?” 

** Don’t ask me.” 

Lucy Maria Patch shuddered a little, yet with a certain 
enjoyment. She had that order of imagination which a 
hint of the supernatural titillates, but does not really in- 
timidate. Lucy Maria might have been “‘ nervous and 
creepy,” as her friends put it, but she had a morbid plea- 
sure in her nerves and her creeps, which they did not 
dream of. Lucy Maria would have been disappointed had 
her cousin volunteered a natural solution of the mystery ; 
every nerve in her body tingled with delicious horror 
when she answered her once more in that tone of dark 
meaning. ‘ Well,” said she, ‘‘some things can’t be ex- 
plained.” 

** No, they can’t,” assented Mrs. Mead, grimly. 

There was a little pause. Lucy Maria kept opening 
her lips, as if to speak, then compressing them again. 
** What is it?” asked. Mrs. Mead; finally, with some curi- 
osity. 

“Nothing,” said Lucy Maria; but she looked at her 
cousin with a curious expression—there was humility in 
it, and also a furtive triumph. ‘I don't know but I 
might as well tell you,” said she, after a little; “ it’s so 
many years ago, it can’t do any harm. Sylvy—” 

“ Well?” 

‘*I—suppose—I had something to do with a little of the 
bad luck. Abraham Ray and Caleb Wellman both offered 
themselves to me that very same Christmas. I got the let- 
ters next day. I refused them, but that was the reason 
why they stopped going 'o see Angeline and Doretta.” 

Mrs. Mead turned sharply on her cousin. ‘‘ Lucy Maria 
Patch!” 

**I don't see how I was to blame, Sylvy. I was sorry 
enough; I wouldn’t have them, either one of them.” 

‘*Did Angeline ever know?” 

**T guess she did.” 

‘*'That’s the reason why she never told you about that 
unlucky Christmas day, then. Well, she and Doretta got 
enough sight better men, both of them; and as for Caleb 
Wellman, he got enough sight better wife than he de- 
served, for he treated Angeline mean, though I don’t hon- 
estly think she set enough by him to hurt her much. As 
for Abraham Ray, I never felt as if he was so much to 
blame, for I know he never got to courting-point with 


Doretta. He’s never married—lives all alone in the old 
place.” 

“ Se —” said Lucy Maria. 

e el ?’ 


‘*I had a letter last week from Abraham Ray, and—” 

‘“* And what?—for the land sakes!” 

**He’s offered himself again, and I rather guess I shall 
marry him. I have got along well enongh alone—I 
haven’t been unhappy; folks have no need to think I have; 
but—I rather guess I shall marry him now. There ain’t 
unybody to be put out about it now.” 

** Lucy Maria Patch! Then F yy liked him, though you 
a give him the mitten! And it was all on account of 

retta!” 
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“I knew what a de.jcate little thing Doretta was, 
Sylvy—” 

Mim Mead drew along breath. ‘‘ Well,” said she, 
“there can’t anybody say that that unlucky Christmas 
didn’t end in happy marringes.” 





TS girls have taken up skirt-dancing again, Not as 
a profession, naturally; but some years ago a few of 
them formed a class which came somewhat under the head 
of a calisthenic class, and their teacher taught them skirt- 
dancing as well. 

This year the class has been organized again, with the 
same teacher,,.who makes a specialty of graceful move- 
ments of the arms, and, in fact, the whole body. The girls 
are stood up in line, and first go through regular calis- 
thenic exercises. Then they are taught the free swinging 
about of the arms and legs, and movement and pose of the 
head. It is splendid exercise, and the girls just Jove it. It 
is — a new idea, and is open) most successful. 

The dresses the girls wear are the same as worn by the 
teacher, who was a professional before she began to earn 
her living by giving lessons. They are made for the pur- 
pose, and are of thin India or China silk—short skirts, ac- 
cordion-pleated from the waist down, made with a great 
deal of fulness. The bodices are of the same accordion- 
pleated silk, made without lining, high-necked; and long- 
sleeved. 

The class has only been organized a month or six weeks, 
and it is wonderful what advancement some of the girls 
have made already. They dance the minuet well, and are 
now learning some intricate and difficult fancy dances, in 
which the flimsy and voluminous skirt plays an important 
part, and adds very much to the beauty of the dance. 


The ‘Skirt-dancing Class,” as the girls call it, meets 
once a week, alternately at the homes of the members. 
The teacher bring ber own pianist, a young woman, who 
plays charmingly and in perfect time. In future it will 
be easy to distinguish in a ballroom the girls who have 
had skirt-dancing lessons from those who have not, on ac- 
count of their graceful movements. 

The mothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts of the girls have 
been invited in to see them take their lesson, and have a 
cup of tea afterwards. They have been so delighted with 
the pretty dances that one of the guests suggested giving 
an entertainment for charity during Lent. 

The proposition is for each girl to learn a special fancy 
dance, and, besides, have the minuet, pavane, and other so- 
called ‘‘ attractive features” on the programme. It will 
naturally have to be a ‘‘ ben party,” but the girls, for that 
very reason, will have all the more fun. hey simply 
adore ‘* hen parties.” 


The girls’ heads are now full of plans for Christmas pres- 
ents, and, after mature deliberation, they have finally hit 
upon a new idea, Tired of knitting golf stockings, and 
yet not willing to give up making something to be worn 
while playing their beloved — they are making golf 
waistcoats for their fathers, brothers, and others of the 
masculine sex. | 

It is rather a difficult task to tell how these waistcoats 
are made, The back of the garment is cut out and made of 
satin, the two fronts are worked on heavy canvas in regu- 
lar cross-stitch, first in heavy silk, and then worked over in 
worsted. The worsted is then cut and frayed out a little 
to form a soft woolly surface. At the Westchester Coun- 
try Club the other day a girl was making a beauty, as she 
sat before a big log fire. It was worked first in yellow 
silk, and the worsted covering was of black. Needless to 
say that the youth for whom this warm and practical 
Christmas present is destined is a Princeton man. 

Some of the girls have tried making these waistcoats 
for themselves, but of course not of such heavy mate- 
rials. They look very well and ‘‘smart” under a cutaway 
jacket 


How many girls are there who know how to keep their 
check-books “O K” and their bank-books in order? There 
must be some who do not think they understand the matter 
thoroughly, as a class has just been formed for learning 
both of these valuable accomplishments. Many girls may 
say they have no bank - books, check - books, or account- 
books to keep. But if they have none of their own, they 
may have to keep them for others. The book - keeping 
class has just been started. It has secured the services of 
a proficient teacher, a woman, and the girls will meet twice 
a week, for an hour each time, at the house of the origina- 
tor of this capital scheme. There will be twelve lessons 
in the course, and the dues are fifteen dollars. 

That amount will be well spent if the girls go to work 
seriously to learn to balance their books and keep their 
accounts. What a help to their husbands if they marry! 


What a help to themselves if they don't—even if they do! 
Girls have been known to puzzle and worry enough over 
What would 
they had a large fortune to dispose of ? 
Epita LAWRENCE. 


the a of a. small sum of money. 
they ever do i 





IR EDWARD JOHN POYNTER, lately chosen pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy as the successor of Sir 
John Millais, possesses an interest entirely apart from his 
artistic career, in that he is the uncle of his nephew, and 
that the nephew is Mr. Rudyard Kipling. As an artist, 
Sir Edward has been successful for nearly thirty years— 
he is just sixty—and before his election to his present 
office was director of the National Gallery. Since his 
election he has been a by the Queen, and invested 
by her with the chain that is the badge of office of presi- 
dents of the Royal Academy. 
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A class in dress repairing and altering has been opened 
for young women and girls by the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and is taught by a competent dress- 
maker, who will also give suggestions for cutting and 
fitting, as well as instructions how to make over and mend 
worn garments. 


Probably the oldest woman who habitually rides a 
wheel is Miss Christina E. Yates, of Oakland, California. 
She is eighty years old, and although she has learned to 
ride only within a year or so, she already has such skill 
that her teacher declares he means to instruct her in trick 
riding. She mounts her wheel every day, does not mind 
rough roads, and can cover a Jong distance without fatigue. 


The late Italo Campanini was never spoiled by success 
to the extent of becoming pretentious or affected, but re- 
tained his simplicity to the lust. His rise had been enough 
to turn, the head of almost any man, for he had begun life 
as the son of a blacksmith, and it was not until after the 
close of his service as a volunteer in Garibaldi’s army 
that he discovered he had a voice and resolved to cultivate 
it. There is a story that in his first musical en ment 
he received but eighty cents a day, but when he had made 
his reputation his prices rose steadily, until, when he was 
here in 1883, at the opening of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, under the late Mr. Abbey, he received $1000 for 
each performance—the largest sum ever received a night 
by a tenor up to that time. His last appearance in New 
York was at the benefit given for him three years ago. 


Miss Victorine Artz, of Chicago, has given to the Boston 
Public Library $10,000 to be devoted to the formation of 
«x Longfellow Memorial Collection. Although Miss Artz 
has lived in Chicago all her life, she is known by very few 
people there, and is said to be practically a recluse. 


A bed for sick students will probably be established in 
the City Hospital of Ithaca, New York, by the women stu- 
dents of Cornell University, who are hard at work secur- 
ing the $6000 necessary for an endowment fund. 


In the year 1833, when Oberlin, the first college that 
opened its doors to women as well as to men, was just be- 
ginning its work, the teachers in the Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, school sent $450 to aid the new enterprise, anid of 
this, Mary Lyon, who was to found Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary four years later, gave $150. At the Thanksgiving 
just past, the sum of $450 was subscribed by the women 
teachers of Oberlin, and sent to Mount Holyoke College 
as a recognition of Mary Lyon’s work in forwarding the 
cause of higher education for women. 


Miss Vivien Sartoris, the granddaughter of General Grant, 
who will make her début in Washington this winter, was 
born in London, and received her education there. She is 
said to be extremely graceful and preity. 


The American Guild of Organists, which was founded 
Jast spring for the purpose of improving church music, 
bringing about closer relations between the clergy and 
musicians and advancing the standing of organists, re- 
cently held its first public service, where the choirs of 
three large churches united in hymns, voluntaries, and 
anthems. Organ music was rendered by several promi- 
nent musicians, and there was an address by Bishop Potter 
upon the office and dignity of church music. Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, is chaplain of the guild. 


The sorority of Gamma Phi Beta held its twenty- 
second annual convention from November 4 to 10, at the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. There were delegates 
from six college chapters, and three alamne chapters. 
Zeta Chapter, of the Woman's College, gave a reception.in 
Goucher Hall in honor of the sorority, and a banquet at 
the Hotel Rennert to members of the fraternity. 


The Thanksgiving recess was unusually prolonged this 
year at Mount H«lyoke College, the faculty feeling that 
the students needed some extra indulgence after what tlie 
undergraduates call ‘‘the fireful shock.” Everything at 
South Hadley dates from that important Sunday, abd 
*‘before the fire” is likely to become as expressive. at 
Holyoke as the Southerner’s ‘“‘ before the war.” One of 
the yells of the class of 1900 is: 

Ring-a-ding-ding-ding, 
Nothing daunting, 
Tried in the fire, 
And not found wanting. 
C-e-n-t-u-r-y ! 


It will be seen by this verse how this particular class gets 
out of the dilemma in which the 1896 Freshmen at all col- 
leges have found themselves. To go down in history as 
the Century class is to go certainly with a very ambitious 
title. The class modestly responds that their experience 
is ove of a century. 

Holyoke is entitled to be proud all through of her fire 
record, Out of over three hundred girls only four left 
after that demoralizing experience in September. Among 
many who remained were those who lost all their clothing 
and every college possession. The teachers naturally suf- 
fered most, for, being longer in residence, they had accu- 
mulated more belongings. One Latin professor had 
all the notes which she had taken at Oxford burned, which 
were invaluable to her, and of course impossible to re- 
place. But Mount Holyoke’s misfortunes seem only to 
have drawn her children closer to her; they love her the 
better for what she and they have undergone together. 


A white marble mantel in some old-fashioned house is 
often a difficult obstacle to the furnisher who is striving 
after a harmonious effect. Asa woman complained not 
long ago, ‘‘ there is no coaxing such a mantel into the 
scheme of the room; it will assert itself, standing out 
alone and cold, and the first thing to be seen.” 

A suggestion in this emergency, which is got from a 
well-known decorator, is to give the room a wainscot of 

lain cartridge-paper, mouse gray, green, or a art 

rown, Soinging it up to the height of the mantel, and fin- 
ishing it all round the room with a narrow white mould- 
ing. Above the mantel, cover the wall straight to the 
ceiling with the same plain paper. The mantel is then, 
in spite of itself, a part of the whole effect, and when a 
plate-rack and pictures are hung above it the harmony of 
the treatment is evident. 








WINTER HATS AND COSTUMES 

\ SMALL yu at of lig gray mottled felt has a 

d fluted front to the brim, and a second brim also fluted 
derneath. Between the frills starts a puff of Russian 
reen velvet which is carried back At the 


f black quills between gray satin ribbon 


icTOSs the 


A black feather bonnet for a middle-aged lady has a 
pair of black chiffon rosettes on the front, and toward the 
left side a cluster of shaded velvet chrysanthemums in yel 
with a black Narrow 
ght with a knot on either side 


dish shades tlgrette 


gs are cau 

f the back 

A black velvet hat for young girl has a flat-topped 
broad crown and a wavy shirred brim that is caught up at 
the back and one side with black velvet rosettes A band 
of lace folded ove pink velvet encircles the crown, and 
it the side is a cluster of four plumes ¢« Lught with a lace 
ros tle 

A black felt English walking hat with a curved crown 


und rolled brim has a black velvet scarf and knot about 
the crown, and at the side a group of four black ostrich 
feathers and two short white plumes 

A costume of leaf-brown cloth trimmed with black sou 
tache braiding and Alaska sable has a narrow band of the 
fur headed by a braided scrol! border at the foot of the 


skirt The bodice is made with a cut-away front with 

elted vest and a slashed coat-tail back. The body of the 
coat has an all-over design of braiding, and also the small 
| iff which surmounts the close sleeve, and which is edged 


with narrow fur. The vest has a braided box-pleat down 


the middle The high Medici collar is cut in one with 
the coat forms, and, like the rest of the jacket, is edged 
with fur 


The fur-lined cape illustrated is of chiné-flowered silk 
with a dark green ground. It is edged with a full pleat 
ing of black mousseline de soie, headed by a ruche of the 
same, and about the lower edge of the cape this in turn is 
headed by a band of 


jet passementerie 
A second band of 
je encircles the 


cape at the shoul 
ders. The large flat 
ing collar is notch 
ed and faced with 
sable, and has a 
pleated ruche un 
derneath. The small 
toque-hat is a mixed 
plait of chenille and 
braid. Itis trimmed 
with a slender twist 
of black velvet. At 
the sides are clus 
ters of violets with 
bright green velvet 
foliage, and on the 
left two sable tails 
form an aigrette. 


Feit Watxime Hat wirn 
Ostrica FEATHERS. 


Brarpep CLora Costume. 
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WOMAN VERSUS 
MAN. 


T a recent iarge and 
4X representative gath- 
ering of club women 
many bright and interest- 
ing things were said in 
well-chosen words. One 
could not help admitting 
how much the club has 
done for women in teach- 
ing them to think clearly 
and speak expressively. 
Underlying 
many of the 
speeches, 
sometimes scarcely discernible, was, unfor- 
tunately,a tone of discontent with woman’s 
lot as it is to-day, ora note of triumph over 
the discomfiture of man, in spite of whom 
and without whose aid her present ad- 
vanced position has been achieved 

Such sentiments were received with 
amusement and applause. Is it not late 
in the day for. proud phrases about wo- 
man's equality? These words sound like 
an echo from the dark ages, when women 
really were enslaved; like the last clank- 
ing of the ancient fetters 

Why does the theme of men and women 
as opposed to each other need to be intro- 
dueed in women’s clubs? In men’s clubs, 
women, if mentioned at all, are the objects 
of gallant and complimentary allusions. 
How can a man who has a dear wife at 
home do otherwise than extend his ten- 
derness and devotion to her whole sex? 
And a woman who has a true and loyal 
husband, with whom she has walked hand 
in hand through classical by ways and lit- 
erary and scientific fields—a woman who 
is her husband’s recognized belpmeet and 
beloved companion, cannot bear to hear 
men as a class represented as the opposers 
of her progress. Such a woman resents 
the misstatement of facts. She deplores 
that feature of women’s clubs which 
draws a line of demarcation between the 
sexes, standing them on opposite sides, 
like college. Freshmen and Sophomores 
just before a “ rush,” 

For we all know that woman is emanci- 

ted from everything except her duty. 

‘hatever she is able to do she may do, 
and the men will kindly help her. In de- 
partments where she has been found to 
excel, as in teaching young children, man~ 
steps gracefully down and out. She may 
practise law and medicine with as good 
prospects as her masculine neighbor. 
Compounding drugs and dentistry are con- 
fessedly adapted to her nice discrimina- 
ting fingers. In literature she has no equal. 
There is a firm in one of our cities, ‘‘ Mr. 
Blank and Daughter, Painters and Deco- 
rators.” Whether the daughter frescoes 
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Back or Brarpep CLoTa 
CosTuME. 





For-LINED Stik Cape with Movusse.tne pe Sore PLEATINGS 
Toque wira VIOLETs AND SABLE Tats. 


Winter Harts. 


the ceilings or keeps the books, she is evidently an honor 
ed partner in the risks and profits of the business. 

It is a little strange that woman has dipped so lightly 
into science. Although our girls are tanghe botany, geol 
ogy, mineralogy, chemistry, they are confent to walk in 
the paths so laboriously trodden out by men. Let us hope 
a woman’s name may stand some day beside Huxley, Dar 
win, Spencer, Tyndall, Agassiz, as an independent seeker 
for truth. Let her even not fear to penetrate the myster 
ies of the laboratory, where the great problems of biology 
and medicine are now being worked out with infinite pa- 
tience and exactness. Perhaps we need only to give her 
time, and woman will be found in every position of work 
and honor. 
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See illustrations on page 1082. ‘ y u 

A SEAL-SKIN jacket in the loose Empire aunt car ~ Ty 
fX shape has a pleat folded at either side To K AG? 1 fa.) Dy 
of the front, and the back falling in godets N < = p 
springing from a yoke that curves upward, morn nav) <2. é: — wn 
and is edged with a narrow band of chin- r,t an yO . = Ane ie 
chilla. The high storm-collar is lined with ah a > Tae 
cbinchilla + * ag nn 

For a skating or sleighing costume a seal- t we an 2 el 1) uh, A ? : 
skin turban accompanies this jacket, some- = z : : t ” 
what in walking-bat shape, with the brim Qs‘a ee. ae THE. CITY ‘ 
rolled high on the sides, and a pair of wings am, a > Ic Ne 

; ‘ t 

on the left. The skirt of the light brown ' “z Se ole bs eee STORIES = 
cloth gown is trimmed with three widely 1 owe | ee be Pas . AMO FANCLE YL 
spaced narrow bands of seal - sf e}i*%, TALES 

A jaunty close-fitting jacket of Astrakhan ose ¥,° S71 ain “ 
fite as neatly and as accurately as a dress a ° Pres: 
bodice. Broad revers of ermine meet down a . , . att 
the middle, and the high storm-collar is lined ; rn 3 nae 

: = . : 9 J — ‘ Ne: Pug 

with ermine. The sleeves are close, and sur- ™ b). SESO 6S ee TIME PATRIOTIC |) - 
mounted by three ruffles of the fur. : — — r J pad i R frm) SWETCHES |, 

A gown of cadet-blue cloth combined with NENG - 5 


dark blue velvet has the skirt of cloth slash- 
ed near the foot on either side, with a narrow 


: ONG cy 
LIFE AM ae TALKS ABOUT 











pyramidal insertion of velvet underneath, NEW YOR DRAWING 

across which the cloth is connected by cord FIREMEN <b BY Phe 
brandebourgs. The waist is a bolero of the $ oF \ TUOoR JENKS 3 

‘loth over a velvet blouse-vest and sleeves. ‘ Fer e TIFULLY ) . \ 

At the back the jacket comes high in ae ~ oe )} EL / BF! LusTRAT? ) 

neck and shoulders, and at the lower edge, ———~ — ya ) ART! t | 

where it shows a velvet girdle beneath, is Ae Z ‘ ae & THREE STORIES 
curved upward at the middle, while the front Be \ ? — { 


a 
sloped vay to 1 bottom, meeti in = OF 
a he poy ‘ke bak ee sinshed at : _ TH E L AST \ SIBERIA 


the sides. The new seal boa shown with - j By (\ 
this gown is round and thick, and bas a eX THREE SOLDIERS. GEORGE KE - 4 
s » bow-knot he f I hine- NNAN, 

juare bow-Knot at the front, with a rhine 
stone buckle at the centre. The hat is an A CAPITAL WAR 
English walking shape of light beige felt 
faced and trimmed with seal-brown velvet STORY FOR.NORTH : JUNES CARDEN 

AND SOUTH 
ve % ASERIAL STORY 

tapers toward the waist, where it terminates a. 
in a cluster of smal! tails, as do the ends of \ . AY — FOR GIRLS. 


The sable pelerine shown in Fig. 4 has long vy 
the epauleties and tabs. / A 


‘Le 











tabs at the front, a very high storm-collar, 
and flaring square epaulettes. The back 























MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 


7 
; a 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect e 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gum, allays AC. “ - § 
all pain, cures witid colic, and tle the best remedy for / " = —> ZL, 
‘ a ° 
. 


diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 4 
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FEED THEM PROPERLY sd « , . + 
and carefully ; red: ice the painfally large ay ws : ran x“ . AKSP ' ‘N 
podhe aed- > BR. AT ‘The Gall 7 ‘ ERES TIME \ 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk hus saved thou- ox 4 - ONE - Y 
sands of littie lives. —[ Adv.) =, F THE \ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. ERIAL STORIES \ 
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This is Only a Part of’ the Procession that Begins in the New Volume of 


ST. NICHOLAS 


AND WILL CONTINUE THROUGH THE YEAR. 


FOR twenty-three years St. DNicholas, as conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge, 
has been the favorite young folks’ magazine, and its program for 1897 
has in use proven itself one of the greatest of will be, as always, 7 bright, healthy, Send ws $3.00 and we will send you 


Jactors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, d not in the least * Moventins =e , aay Pe free, Ho W to use 
& , an y entering a year’s subscription from re 
therefore, a perfect complexion, Taken regu- ” E e in St ‘ 1. January. We will also send a hand- St. Nicholas 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- goody. ver ything . d icho aS ‘ome certificate which you can give at for Ct i t 
tion to the most exacting. te § H Christmas, with November and Decem- 
yest 6 is illustrated. It is an influence for nen dew parends che oe 
gz ad good in thousands of homes. Is it im + for4/u//year will go to the recipient of your gift,—a monthly reminder 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated . of the donor. The Christmas number is a Christmas book in itself, for 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, yours ? only 25 cents. Address the Publishers 


and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 


ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. CENTUR £ Sq 
‘ THE YY CO, x» * Union Square, New York. 
Syrup of Figs 
ee 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- < 
freshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure ; iashisaadl 


LETTES,, CZAR] TE oe 
on recei 
T 












































Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
found it invad 





sable Taken regularly in small doses, 4 d le t T 
-pound sample best T import 


tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting 
, . ed, any kind you may order. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYKUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggists 


5 pounds fine Family Teas 
of $2.00 and this “ad.” 
E GREAT AMERICAN TEA _©6. 
81 & 88 Vesey Street, New York. 











NUB PERCALINE, SATEEN, SILESIA, 













d Winter Capes and Cloaks 


FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the 


#22 Rigby Process 


is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- 
sequently ail chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 
Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods Ask to see it, None genuine unless 
clearly stamped ‘‘ FIBRE CHAMOIS Guaranteed Waterproof by RIGBY PROCESS."’ 
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or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 
Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 


Will Not Croc k&. Positively unchangeable and of 


superior quality. Nothing else so 
fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 





It is not enough to ask for “ Fast Black” dress linings, 


because many such that retain their color may creck 
the waderciothing or discolor by perspiration. / 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage : fe. ee of 
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AMERICAN BUREAU 
OF LOUIS HERMSDORF 


{ Hermsdorf Value 


is as much a guarantee 
of the highest grade of 
excellence in 


Fast Black Hosiery 
~==__or Gloves 


as the stamp of the United 
States Government 
gold dollar is a guarantee 
that it is worth one hundred 
cents. 


insures the buyer absolute 
dependence upon the per- 
fection of the dye 
as the wearing quality of 
the stocking or glove. 





.. 
Sbenold 
citale C ks €. 


RECEPTION 
AND DINNER GOWNS, 


Imported and ‘Town - made. 


Evening Dresses, 
Carriage and Opera Wraps, 
Velour Empire Coats, 
Fur-Trimmed Cloth 
Coats and Wraps, 
Carriage Robes. 


roadway Ad 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED 


ep gen be /e tried all other “ re- 





to take hair off face, neck, arms. etc., 








HENDERSHOTT’S No. 2 























a ‘use mine .Caly shocuve war | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





on a 









as well 


78-80 Walker Street 
New York 


Fi Most Acceptable Xmas Present ! 
Send $1.25, $2, $3, or $5, 


AND BECEIVE BY RETURN MAIL OR EXPRESS | 


A Box of Fresh! Pure! Delicious! | 


BONBONS and | 
(YUU T SF CHOCOLATES | 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION, 





| cents per 


euECt 


Never Scratching 


Tico f 


POLISH 


Never Wearing 
It’s Unlike Any Other 


Send forsample and see the difference. Grocerssell it. 
Tue ELEcTRO St1icon Oo., New Yor«. 





Dress Patterns 
For Holiday Presents, 


Our Christmas sale of Dress Pat- 
terns begins this week, in the 
Basement Salesroom. 

Rare values in Serges, Cash- 
meres, Checks, Cheviots, Plaids 
and Scotch Mixtures, in great 
variety, from $2.00 to $5.00 per 
full dress pattern. 

A large lot og odd styles, at 25 
ard. 

T weeds, Broad Cloths, and other 
fine goods, from $4.00 to $6.00 
per dress length. 

The season’s Short Ends of | 
= ag goods included in this 
sale 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





aagesego xem 


| the world out of a. 








sow’s ear’; 


Best Interlining 


-horse’s tail 


ae Hair Cloth, 


“The Survival of the Fittest.’”’ 
FREE SAMPLES. 


American Hair Cloth Company, 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 























Relie Almond Massage Oream. _ Made fre ed 
weet- almond oil. 1-02. jar, thy, Send to Mrs. JEANNIE 
HENDERS HOTT, 843 Main 5St Wheelin ng, W. Va. JOSEPH “ 
HORNE & CO 0., Agents for e Pittsbu urg, Pa. 
WMOOOOOOOOOCL WOOHOOOO0O0000O = “@ 
8 Hold their place in the front rank of the : M A i so | LA FE R R | E rR E 
: publications to which they belong. — ° , RUB TAITBOUT — PARIS 
fy Soares, PEER ae. Q reminds its anise American Lady-Customers who honour 
; & this firm with their orders that they will always find there the, 
4 H ARPER’ ° most “ROBI assortment of the very latest novelties created in» 
ARPER'S § OBES” MANTEAUX 1X _ AnD COSTUMES p 
_ wwrewerteocwr@e 
* x 
: MAGAZINE, $4.00 A YEAR : This stamp [4 VETTETICUI 0 the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are 
* WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR * 
= s BAZAR, $4.00 A YEAR . RAINPROOF!!! 
. . Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 
winarea Prtcnee at earrpnenie h+ eosr 5 They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 
eee oe e@Oeeee ee ee eee eee eet ree 7 .' 
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are now showing large collections 
of novelties in 


Made-up 
Lace Articles 


suitable for 


Holiday Gifts 


consisting in part of 
Chiffon and 
Liberty Gauze 
Cape Collarettes 


Marie Antoinette 
Collars and Fichus. 
Lace Yokes 
Blouses and Jabots 


Real Duchesse 
and Point Lace 


Bolero Jackets. 












Scarfs and Handkerchiefs 
West 23d St. 
| SEE FOR 
YOURSELVES 
What our Patents 
do fora 
Union 
Undergarment 
then you will 


Take No Others. 


When our garments are not 
found at your best dealers, 
send stamp to us for Cat- 
alogue ‘‘H” giving full 
information, with s:mples 
of material for LADIES’ 
and MEN’S Union Under- 
garments. 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Dept._49 Temple Place, 
Factory—10€ Kingston Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
and other com- 
missions careful- 

Res tee ly executed. bin | 
yous ears’ cpoertence. eferences from customers an 
——- 


CELIA M. Axtuur, 146 5th Ave., N. Y. 











pa at gh and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 
experience, goed taste, 3 res bas charge. Circular 
Lexington Ave., N.Y. 




















WANTED: A FLYING MACHINE, 
I neatty wish they'd hurry op and get that new 
machine 
By which a man could fly in air off to the vast un- 
feel 
To Mars, or off to Japiter, the Dipper, or the Bear 


Off into space ; to me it does not matter really where 

‘Tia not that I am tired of this lovely jolly earth, 

This great and grand revolver that is louded up with 
mirth 

I do not wish to 

But oh, I'd like 


spare! 


leave it for 


te load one 


a season in the air, 
up with persons I can 


That duffer at the opera, who is seated next to me, 

Who home all through and spoils the work of better 
men than he; 

Who, when De Reszke's singing Lohengrin beyond 
compare, 

Beats time with all his finger-nails on both sides of 


his chair 

And there's the woman just behind, who takes ber 
pretty toe 

And sticks it underneath my chair, and wags it to 
und fro 

These two upon this grand machine I'd guarantee 
to send 

A-speeding far off into space on journeys without 
en 


And with them I would send that sweet and pic- 
tureaqne young. gir 

Who's horrider than 
was the curl 

Who, when she 


that one on whose forehead 


to the theatre by day or night doth 


£9, 
Appears to think the others want a millinery show 


And, oh, the man who visits me, who, when my boy 


is bad, 

And I would punish him, remarks, in presence of 
the lad 

*Oh, come, Jones, he don’t mean it, bless his lovely 
little heart! 


I do not think I ever saw a laddy half as smart.” 


All these, and other nuisances, if I could only bay 

A big machiue that’s warranted to soar into the eky, 

I'd farnish gratia for the whole uninteresting pack, 

Aud fix it so that once they're off they never could 
come back 


———— 
Traourn. “Now remember, boys, practice makes 
perfect. We)l, what is it, Alfred 7” 
Aurnep. “1 dou't see why you don't let us practise 


talkin’, then.” 


Ti QU 


me 


— all i vik 


STYLES 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MR. GABULOUS 


“ No,” said Mr. Gabulous—*“ no, I never learned to 
dance, and I am very glad of it.” 

** But don't you flod you miss » great deal when you 
go to dances 7” asked Mire Bilbow. 

“Not at all,” said Mr Gabulous. “* Not in the least. 
In fact, I getitall. While everybody else is dancing 
and getting out of breath and baving his toes stepped 
on and his collar wilted, and raining the trains of the 
chaperons in his mad flight through the mazy two- 
step, Iam sitting out on the stairs cracking jokes with 
the young ladies; my toes safe from the heels of 
others; my collar "standing erect as a grenadier; my 
respiration always normal; and making no enemies 
among the ladies, who are ruffled when a dancing man 
places his heel unintentionally upon the feminine in- 
step. No, I never learned to dance, but as a stair-sit- 
ter I enjoy life. May I get you an ice?” 

“ Never in my life,” observed Mr. Gabulous, as he 
sat by the side of the chaperon at the Digbery dance— 

* you won't believe it, but it is true— never in my life 
have I wished that I were a woman.” 

“You are not complimentary, Mr. Gabulous," 
the lady. 


* said 


“Not? And why not?” he asked, apparently in 
surprise. * It is the greatest compliment I could pay 
the sex. You see, I have such high ideals of woman- 


kind, and I wieh to go through life with ideals to 
which I can live up. With my nature I couldn't pos- 
sibly approximate the ideal of woman, and I a-sume 
of course that if I bad been a woman I should still 
have been voucheafed the nature that I now enjoy. 
The best I can do is to try to be, traly—as I have done 

to be the right kind of a man. Moderate perfection 
is all I strive for. It is all any man can strive for. 
Absolute perfection is something so far beyond me 
that I hope it will never be expected of me. If I 
were a woman, that is what the world would look 
for.” 

* Deo you mean to say, then, that the world is looking 
to woman for absolute perfection?” demanded the 
lady. 

“ Precisely,” sald Mr. Gabulous, “The fall of Adam 
Was not prearranged. The serpent went in and tempt- 
ed Eve because the idea was that the serpent might 
have a little recreation, and that Eve was safe. There 
couldn't be any fall; bat there wae one, Perfection 
hadn't been reached, but it was looked for because 
woman ia perfect. In other words, the world, as I 
have suid, was looking to woman for perfection. It 
always has been doing so, and—ah—’ 

“ And what— 7?” 

** Well—it al ways will be looking for it 
lous. “ Bat of course—” 

“ Of course what ?” 

“Can't I get you an ice?” 


,” said Gaba- 


said Gabulous. 
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FOR ECONOMY'S SAKE. 


Friend. 


“My eoopness, Jones, WHAT SMALL WINDOW-PANES YOU'VR PUT Iv YouR new novs«! 


ARE YOU GETTING TO BE ONE OF THES® ANTIQUITY Onanxs 7” 


Jones. “ Anviqurey norm’. 


HEN THE SMALL. HOY TAKES A NOTION TO PRACTISE STONE- 
” 


THROWING OW WY WINDOWS, IT WON'T COST ME FIVE DOLLARS A PANE. 














IN BEARVILLE. 


POLITE NEIGHBORS. 


“Our new neighbors are very polite,” said Mra. Per- 
kasie to her husband wher be came home at night. 

“ Are they ?” 

“ Yes; I sent to borrow their stepladder, and.they 
told me ‘they hadn't one, but if I'd wait awhile they'd 
send and buy one.” 

—_—_——— 


Unote Bos. “Well, Tommy, whar do you want 
Santa Claus to bring you for Christmas 7” 

Tommy. “I've got a golf suit, but I think I should 
like him to bring me one of those handicaps like papa 
*wanted in the last tournament. He said if be’d had 
one big envugh he'd have won.” 


e 


os, 
_S. 





AN EXCESS OF FAITH. 


Paersipine Evpen (examining applicant for church 
membership), “* Does yo’ beleebe dat Jonah swallered 
de whale ?” 

Appticant (devoutly). “1 suttinly does, deacon,” 

Paeesipine D eee * Does yo’ beleebe dat Goliath 
killed David 

agen. “Oh, I's positive shnah ob it, deacon.” 

Prestoine Eupen. “ Does yo’ beleebe dal de lions 
ate Daniel, and dat an ass slew Sampson wif de jaw- 
bone ob a Philistine ?” 

Apriioant. “ Yais, deacon—dat's gospil trafe,.” 

Pussimxe Evoen. “Oof! Yo' mus’ beleebe jais op- 
posite to ev'yt'ing de Bible sais, den—yo's Wure dan 
a hertic, an’ yo’ kain’t jine dis yar chu’ch nohow.’ 


ON THE HONEY-MOON. 


The Groom, “Now, Jennie pEAR, WHIOH WOULD YOU PREFER, TO DINK QUIETLY HERE WHERE IT 
18 CHEAP AND HAVE PLENTY TO BAT, OF GO UP TO THK SWKLLDORY AND HAVE A BITE AND SKE LOTS OF 


reorLe? It'Lt coer JusT TUE SAME.” 


A CAREFUL PURCHASER. 

He went slowly and with great deliberation into the 
drug-store, aud his eyes wandered around the room as 
if in search of something, while the clerk waited be- 
hind the counter for him to make known his wisheer. 

I was looking for your diploma,” he said at length. 
“Some draoggists display the sheepskin they receive 
on graduating from the College of Pharmacy. You 
are a graduate, 1 suppose 7” 

“* Yea, sir.” 

“You are duly licensed to dispense medicines and 
compound prescriptions 7” 

“Ob yea, sir."’ 

“T ask because one cannot be too particular when 
making purchases in a drug-store. The newspapers 
speak frequently of grievous mistakes made by care- 
lexs dispensers of drugs. Of course if you had ever 
put morphine in a prescription instead of quinine you 
would not admit it, 1 suppose ?” 

“I have never made that mistake, sir.” 

“1 have heard of some very serious results follow- 
ing the careless substitution of poisons for some harm- 
less drug similar in appearance. For that reason I 
alway* make jit a polut to satisfy myself upon the 
qualifications of the man who serves me when I have 
occasion to make a purchase in a store where I am not 
acquainted with the dealer. 

“You need have no fear here, sir,” suid the clerk. 
“Nove but experienced pharmacists are employed 
here. What can I do for you?” 

“I think I can trust you. You ma 
cent postage-stamp.” Witt 


—_——~——- 


give me a two- 
eney Sivirer. 


Ma. Surru. *‘ That's the most extraordinary hat I've 
seen you inyet. I always thoughtyou had some taste. 
You might as well wear an American flag at once and 
be done with it." 

Mas. Surru (resignedly). “* Yes, I'm afraid-it’s rather 
conspicuous. But the shops at Christmas-time are so 
crowded that dear Ethel is continually losing me, so I 
must wear something that will distinguish me from 
the rest.” 

A smal! boy, who noticed for the first time the gold 
filling in his aunt's teeth, exclaimed, to the dismay of 
all at the table, “Oh, Aunt Mary, I wish I had copper- 
toed teeth like yours!” 


Se 


MoCorxte: “ You ean say what you please about 

flying-machines, but one of them saved my life once.” 
OCRAOKLE, | “How 

“ T had arranged to go iv one on its trial 

trip, but something got wrong with it and it never 








A MISPIT. 
His Wat's A PREFEOCT FIT, 01S GLOVES, AND GAITERS 


100; 
Way 16 If WHEN HE BUYS A SMOKE MOST ANY SIZE 
wit po? 
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over the Sales 
of the past Four 


Years we find 


SALES INCREASING YEARLY 


The Best Evidence that 


COSMO 
BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP 


Is Preferred to all Others 


By all who appreciate 


A FINE TOILET SOAP 


—— FOR THE— 


COMPLEXION, TOILET, «> BATH 


MAKES THE SKIN SOFT, WHITE, AND VETY 
It has no Equal LEAVES A SOOTHING, BENEFICIAL FEELING 








STYLE OF PACKAGE. See that 
NOTE NAME is on both Package ger Cake. 








OUR NEW WORKS 


Erected during the past year to enable us to supply the increas- 
ing demand, are the most complete in the world. (Picture from 
an actual photograph.) Contains 60,000 square feet of floor 
space, complete printing - office, electrotype foundry, paper - box 
factory, and the latest and most complete soap machinery. 
THIS IS THE SECRET OF MAKING THE BEST SOAP IN 
THE WORLD AT A POPULAR PRICE 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., Chicago 
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Pure-—Delicious — Nutritious 
Costs less than one cent a cup 


so CHOCOL 2 vm 






The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
July, 1896, says: 

Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, 
Mass., U. S. A., have given years of 
study to the skilful preparation of cocoa 
and chocolate, and have devised machin- 
ery and systems peculiar to their meth- 
ods of treatment, whereby the purity, 
palatability, and highest nutrient charac- 
teristics are retained. Their preparations 
are known the world over, and have re- 
ceived the highest endorsements from 
the medical practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper and caterer. 


The Dominion Medical [Monthly 
June, 1896, says : 

Pure cocoa acts as a gentle stimulant, 
and invigorates and corrects the action 
of the digestive organs, furnishing the 
body with some of the purest elements 
of nutrition. The firm of Walter Baker 
& Co., Ltd., of Dorchester, Mass., puts 
up one of the few really pure cocoas, 
and physicians are quite safe in speci- 
fying their brand. 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
July 16, 1896, saps: 

Walter Baker & Co.’s cocoa has stood 
the test of more than one hundred years’ 
use among all classes of people, and 
for purity and honest worth is unequalled. 


The Health Magazine 
July, 1896, says: 

The food value of this article has so 
long been known to physicians and the 
public that it has become in a great 
many homes a staple article of the dietary, 
not only for invalids, but for persons, in 
health as well. 







































The HNomeeopathic Recorder 
July, 1896, says: 

These badly-prepared cocoas are the 
ones that people “get tired” of, some- 
thing that rarely happens if a properly- 
prepared cocoa, such as Walter Baker & 
Co.'s, is used. It is at once a delightful 
food and nourishing drink, and it would 
be well for humanity if there were more 
of it consumed and less tea 6r coffee. 


The New York Polyclinic 


July 15, 1896, says: The Army and Navy Journal 
July 11, 1896, says: 

The cocoa made by Walter Baker & 
Co., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass., is shown by 
chemical analysis to be absolutely pure 
and of high grade. The exquisite flavor 
and odor of the pure product are pre- 
served unimpaired, and it can truly be 
said to constitute a perfect type of the 
highest order of excellence in manu- 
facture. 


The Journal of the Military Service Institution 
July, 1896, says : 

The full strength and the exquisite nat- 
ural flavor of the raw material are pre- 
served unimpaired in all of 

Walter Baker & Co.'s prep- 

arations; so that their prod- 

ucts may truly be said to 
form the standard for purity 
and excellence. 


The use of a thoroughly reliable prep- 
aration of cocoa should be universally 
encouraged, and it is the consensus of 
opinion among medical men, as well as 
laboratory workers, that the breakfast 
cocoa manufactured by Walter Baker & 
Co., Ltd., not only meets the indications, 
but accomplishes even more than is 
claimed for it 























The Maryland Medical Journal 
lune 20, 1806, says: 

The long-standing reliability of Walter 
Baker & Co.'s Breakfast Cocoa enables 
physicians to prescribe it with 
thorough confidence in its 
highly valuable nutritive ef- 
fects, and full assurance of its 
purity and wholesomeness 















REGISTERED TRADE MARK 












FREE SAMPLE OF BREAKFAST COCOA. 


i A copy of Miss Parloa’s Choice Receipts, with other matter relating to the food 
! value of Cocoa and Chocolate preparations, and a sample of Breakfast Cocoa, 
will be sent FREE on application to Sample Clerk C, Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
ss 


BE SURE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE 


Made by WALTER BAKER @ CO. Limite. = 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LIKES AND DISLIKES, 


UR likes and dislikes toward other peo- 

ple seem usually to rest upon some ca 
price, and not upon any logical or sensible 
reason whatever. The character or disposi- 
tion or the outward appearance of an indi- | 
vidual does not account for the like or dislike | 
we feel toward him. Neither do his cireum- | 
stances, his environment, his mentality, or 
his learning invariably furnish excuse for | 
our feeling. 

We cannot say that we like or dislike peo- | 
ple according to their like or dislike for us, | 
since we often like those who dislike us, and | 
dislike those who have a strong liking for | 
us. Nor do we necessarily always like those | 
who have given us benefits, and¢ehom we | 
have a feeling of obligation. Gratitude may | 
create a liking, but it is by no means always 
the case that it does. 

Those to whom we are bound by some tie, 
whether of social, business, or family life, 
do not always command our affection. ' Yet | 
we cannot say that such a bond always | 
creates dislike. 

We sometimes hear an impulsive person | 
exclaim that he always dislikes people | 
whom he feels that he ought to like. But | 
an equal number of natures seem able to | 
train their likes and dislikes in the direc | 





tion of their duty, as vines are trained upon 
a trellis. 

If any one has discovered what law gov- | 
erns the likes and dislikes of human beings 
toward one another, he must be the same in- | 
dividual who has discovered the law of | 
chance, and perhaps the two are synony- | 
mous, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 








IT FLOATS 


There is a “com: | 
| 





fortable feeling” that 
comes after a bath 
with Ivory Soap. 


Genutne 
“1847 


Rogers Bros. 


spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
will outwear two or three 
sets of ordinary quality. 
But be sure you get the 
original ‘‘1847” goods. 
The added mark ‘‘ XII” 
means extra heavy plate 
where most needed. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO., 
MERIDEN, CONN., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Largest silver plate 
manufacturers in the world. 








Lamps are good or not, 
according to whether their 


chimneys suit them or not. 





See the “Index to Chimneys” 
— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
giass. 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


** A luxury for 
Bath and Shampoo.”’ 
—Med, Standard, Chicago. 


«« A Nursery Soap of great value.” 
The Sanitarian, New York. 








| 

|| Is suggestive of Christmas dinners 
||| and good Christmas dinners are always 
begun wilh good soup. By using 


eee EEF 


as ‘sTock;anyone may in a few minufes | \ 
make soup “fil for a king: 

Get a jar of Armour's Exiract al 
Bay grocers, and wrile for Thal help- 


| lille cook _book,Culinary Wrinhles;’ 
it is mailed free. 


| Armour & Company 
| Chicago. 
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EEN OF TOILET POWDERS 


Makes the complexion soft, smooth, and beautiful. 
| Nourishes the sensitive nerves and brings the 
| natural bloom and freshness of a healthy skin. 
| It is the most perfect Face Powder and Greatest 
| % Beautifier in the world, 
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Pink, White, Cream, or Flesh tints. 50 
cents per box. All druggists, or by mail. 








# BEN, LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
3 West St., Boston, Mass. ; 
’ SESS SI SIS SISISI SI LISI SIP. SIS SI SIS 











7 AWARDS WHEREVER 


{MPE 


NUTRITIOUS WELLPREPARED 
‘EASILY DIGESTED: 
THE STANDARD , 

AND BEST-PREPARED 


INVALIDS 


AND CONVALESCENTS 
FOR DYSPEPTIC DELICATE ure AND 
—AGED PERSONS 





>: UNRIVALLED-+ 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AN 


CALL IDIRIEN 


So.p By oe ~—SHiIpping Depot ~ 
DRUGGISTS Jorn CARLE & SONS “New YORK: 


THE START , a a és 7 Established 15 Years 
‘ ¢ 


OF THE -e% 
te A. FRIEMEL 
yA (= Importer and Manufacturer of 
DINNER. PS say, FINE FURS 
Wy) ‘ ; | A Large Stock of All Descriptions 
| Latest Designs 

| Fitting Guaranteed 

| Repairing a Specialty 

_A. FRIEMEL, - 713 Broadway 
Cor. Washington Place 


New York City 
1045 

















FRANCO-AMERICAN 
SOuPS. 


Clean-Honest-Appelising. 


FRANCO- ANERICAN 
FOOD CO 
PO.BOX 150. NY.CITY 




















SING A SONG OF CHRISTMAS. 


QING a song of Christmas! 

\/7 Twine the mistletoe 

Where with blush and laughter 
Merry maidens go 


Sing a song of Christmas! 
Holly berries shine 

"Mid the spicy fragrance 
Of cedar and of pine 


Deck with green the temple— 
Myrtle, box, and bays, 

Type of life unfading 
Of this feast of days. 


Trim the glowing fire-side, 
Heap the board with cheer, 

For the merry Christmas 
Comes but once a year! 


Sing a song of Christmas! 
Spread thy gifts gnlore 

For the loved and dearest 
And him who hath no store. 


Sing a song of Christmas! 
Let thy hand be free; 
Turn not in denial 
From him that asketh thee. 


Sing a song of Christmas— 
Of the Blessed Child 
Cradied in a manger 
In ‘the winter wild.” 


With the song of Christmas 
Let the glad earth thrill: 
“Glory in the highest,” 
“To men peace and good-will.” 
Lucy RanpoLrn FLEeMINe. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS FOR THE YULE-TIDE. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


N our period the whole scheme of Christmas gift-mak- 

ing has undergone a change. The homeliest adjunct 
of the toilet or desk has been converted into something 
worthy of a dignified place. No excuse save that of its 
intrinsic beauty is required, and the list of available offer- 
ings has so been enlarged that one can hardly go astray. 
The dressing-gown and the slippers of bygone fame are 
not so much as thought of by the buyers who have silver 
and glass, fine porcelains and beautiful enamels, from 
which to select 

The most truly artistic of all the many good things that 
are offered, be they for man or for maid, are those manu- 
factured by the designer, and designed to fit the especial 
need; and even here, in busy businesslike Gotham, such 
things can be had at no very exorbitant cost. To be sure, 
they must be ordered in advance. There is no great tray- 
ful from which to choose. The buyer must be certain of 
his wants and clear in his statement, but those conditions 
given, the results are unique as well as satisfactory. Fas- 
cinating hair ornaments of silver which have no dupli- 
cates can be had at short notice for as little as $3. Bowls 
of bewitching copper, that show a thousand shades blended 
in their iridescent finish, will be hammered out for $2; 
and liquor-trays of silver, that are artistic in the truest, 
highest sense, need not exceed a cost of $10, if only 
one has the good luck to be familiar with all the by- 
ways of the town, and to know where such things are 
made and sold without the intervention of shops. The 
inroads that machinery has made, its greed and its inno- 
vations, have not usurped the entire field. Even to-day 
individualism in workmanship gains its recognition, and 
handicraft is a word not entirely obsolete even yet. 

To the average buyer, however, the shop presents the 
most easily available ground, and for obvious reasons he 
makes his selection within its bouudaries, which, indeed, 
contain so much that is beautiful and fresh it is little won- 
der if he fails to get beyond. Jewels are always desir- 
able, and perhaps, in their best form, vary little. Never- 
theless, the novelty of the season is a butterfly, a lizard, or 
a snake, and to be quite in height of fashion it must be 
green—emeralds if the purse allow; if not, enamel; but 
no other color is quite up to date. A realistic lizard of 
green enamel with tiny diamond eyes forms a brooch that 
can be bought for $5, and would doubtless delight any 
girl’s heart. A snake of the same vivid hue coiled about 
a black ribbon fob can be purchased for about the same 
amount, and is quite the correct thing for a young man’s 
watch. Less suggestive and more poetical butterflies, 
showing a generous portion of the favorite color and 
marked after the manner of nature, form delightful lit- 
tle lace- pins, and need not exceed $3 in price, while 
lovely specimens that ignore the fashion of the moment 
can be purchased for almost —_ price one cares to pay. 
The three designs are undoubtedly the season's favorites, 
and are to be seen in all variations, but green is the 
dominant tone. 

Even jade in the form of paper-knives has caught the 
craze, and is more sought after by general buyers than 
ever before. Its beauty appeals to the collector as a safe 
Goan rule, but the pale green tint has made it popular 

or the nonce, and good serviceable cutters can be had for 

$3 each. Genuine cloisonné enamels, too, are cheaper 
than dealers in Oriental goods have ever known to be the 
case. Their art is too old to yield to the demand for 
special color, as a matter of course; but lovely specimens 
that show a generous proportion of green can be found 
for those who must follow fashion’s whims, and varying 
tints for the wiser folk who buy with a view to permanent 
value. Exquisite bonbon-boxes and delightful little vases 
sell for $2 each, and from that price to $4 or $5, while 
useful bat-brushes that show backs of the enamel can be 
bought for as little as $3. Dainty porcelain - backed 
brushes, both for the hair and the cleansing of dusty gowns, 
are also to be seen, but are more costly, and more perish- 
able at the same time. 
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In silver the Dutch designs and workmanship appear 
to be given first place, ~ open-work filigree styles are 
preferred. A really striking hand-mirror is somewhat 
heavy for persistent use, but handsome in the extreme. 
The glass is of the heavy bevelled sort, taking an odd geo- 
metrical shape, and is surrounded by a filigree frame, and 
supported by a slender carved handle. Its price is $20, 
and while less costly designs can be found, is well worth 
the few additional dollars; for truly is‘a work of art 
always desirable, and always a safe investment. Tiny 
bonbon-servers, made in the same way, sell for $5, and 
decanters of delicate etched glass, with stopper and trim- 
mings of the silver, for $22. 

Silver of home making, be it ever so good in design, can 
be purchased for a considerably smaller sum, and the very 
latest device for weighing letters sells for $10. The de- 
sign is rot unlike that made familiar a year ago in cheaper 
metal, and the weight of letter, parcel, or book is not only 
registered, but the price of mailing pointed out, whether 
the destination be within the limits of Uncle Sam’s juris- 
diction or for lands across the sea. For the busy society 
woman, the woman of affairs, or the man of many letters 
it serves equally well, and deserves a prominent place 
among the gifts that are not confined to either sex. It 
and the equipment of the wheel serve all needs alike. A 
silver cyclometer-case costing $4, a bell costing $4 50, and 
a tool-bag with name-plate of silver, costing only $1, are 
all things desired of cyclers, be they men or boys, women 
or girls. Only the trouser-guards are limited to sex, but 
they make very appropriate offerings from a young girl 
to her younger brother; while a striking hair -curler, 
which, with its lamp, makes a complete tiny cycle, all 
of nickel, is a singularly appropriate return for him to 
make. Y 

Ash-receivers of rose-red glass, in shape of a heart, 
mounted in silver and combined with a match-holder, are 
rather more sentimental in design, and appropriate for 
husband or lover. One of these, or a cigar-lighter mount- 
ed on stag’s-horn, can be bought for $10, and is es- 
sentially masculine. The latest device for hair-curlers, 
on the other hand, belongs to women, and women alone, 
but is a boon to be welcomed, for it can be kept continu- 
ously heated, and is lamp and curler in one. One handle 
unscrews, and so allows of packing in small space, while 
at the same time it contains the lamp. When lighted and 
screwed into place, the flame is forced down into the hol- 
low tube of the curler proper, which is kept hot as long as 
one wills. At the time of writing, the clever device is to be 
found only in heavy plate, and sells for the small sum of 
$2. Whether or not it will be developed in sterling re- 
mains to be seen; but as it renders quite the same service 
in plate. and is quite sufficiently handsome, this is unimpor- 
tant. In plate it makes a woganey gift, and one sure to 
find a welcome if offered by any friend sufficiently inti- 
mate to warrant a selection ts he part of a toilet outfit. 

Glass and pottery are always productive of some new 
things. One of the most striking productions of the for- 
mer is the favrille—a delicate, exquisitely tinted variety 
that closely resembles the antique specimens found in 
museums, but is in reality of modern manufacture. A 
lovely slender vase designed for flowers can be bought for 
$15; but so many and varied are the forms and colors that 
almost all prices are asked and all needs met. Somewhat 
less artistic, but eminently useful and brilliant, are the 
various designs in cut glass and Bohemian glass. Among 
the former, cracker-jars with gold tops showing violets, 
pansies, and the like in enamel are popular, and small 
boxes designed for coll cream and similar uses are made 
gorgeous by dead-gold tops set with turquoises and other 
jewels. A ring-box designed for a young girl’s dressing- 
table is small and oval, and shows a cover set with car- 
buncles arranged in stars. It or a gorgeous salve-box 


can be purchased for $12; but their rival, designed for ° 


masculine use and finest tobacco, is larger, shows a cover 
on which is a miniature or a finely executed dog’s head in 
enamel, and brings at least double the price. 

Among the potteries the Elton is a novelty, or at least 
is little eawk and shows some new forms that can be 
purchased for a modest sum. Two dollars will buy a 
tasteful jug, and $3 or $4 really striking pieces, although 
the peculiar rich warm coloring is the same in all. 
The ware is English, and is made under the supervision 
of a gentleman on whose estate the clay is found, and 
owes its rare beauty to the combination of color and depth 
of glaze. More elaborate designs and finer wares can, to 
be sure, be found at greater cost, but for a small sum it 
is difficult to outdo the Elton, which deserves to be more 
widely known than it is. The Rookwood, made in Cin- 
cinnati, is always a delight and always to be remembered, 
but, alas! its high cost puts it beyond the reach of many 
an admirer of limited means. 

Simpler things are to be found bythe score. A novelty 
at once attractive and serviceable is an opera-bag of heavy 
Oriental gold cloth, showing a small bevelled mirror at its 
base. Every opera or theatre goer bas known the occa- 
sion when a momentary glance to insure the correct angle 
of the bonnet or the exact arrangement of a stray hair 
meant fuller enjoyment of the artistic feast. This charm- 
ing little bag supplies the need, and cares for the glass as 
well, yet sells for $4 50, and is so deftly arranged that the 
mirror need never be suspected unless the emergency 
arise. The gold cloth is handsome and durable. Besides 
the bag, it is made into a photograph-case that is handsome 
and roomy, and into long narrow perfumed cases that 
serve either for the storage of cravats or long gloves, 
either of which can be purchased for $2 50. Etched lea- 
ther is not new, and is more often bad than good. Never- 
theless, some truly artistic bits can be found, without 
which suggestions as to gifts would be incomplete. The 
regulation stamped pieces that are gone over mechanically 
with the heated iron have little to commend them, but 
such as are etched freely are delightful. A clipping-case 
composed of large legal envelopes fastened together after 
the manner of a booklet, and covered with dark green 
ooze leather, showing a simple design burned on, is as 
attractive a trifle as we can find for a small sum. The 
pretentious over-decorated objects seen generally, on the 
other hand, barely escape vulgarity, so common have they 
become, and so little do they represent the art. 

But if one prefer more lasting tributes, yet must keep 
within a limit of price, the writing-desk and its equip- 
ment afford one of the best fields of research. A feature 
of the season is the craze for rabbit's feet, which are 
purported to forestall evil, and in honor of Christmas- 
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giving they have been made up into various forms. A 
paper-knife, eraser, and seal make a useful trio apart from 
their value as protectors, and cost from $1 to $2 each. 
Stamp-moisteners can be bought for as little as 75 cents, 
and for larger sums all sorts of quaint. designs are to 
be seen. he bicycle, that seems to claim such uni- 
versal attention, is not soengay | in these, and a perfect 
imitation of the lantern, that is in reality an inkstand, sells 
for $9 50, while the same design in a sealing-lamp is slight- 
ly lower in price. 

In brief, there are to be had good things for the a. 
All tastes and all conditions appear to have been consid- 
ered. If only the world of buyers were all wise,and would 
each determine how great or how small his expenditure 
must be, and would so save both nervous force and vital 
energy, the Christmas shopping might be done without 
fatigue, without irritation, without that foolish emulation 
that means ceaseless struggle, and with only such thought 
and consideration as become pleasure when undertaken 
in the spirit of love. 


BORDERS FOR DECORATIVE WORK. 
See illustration on page 1054. 


‘ k-- difference between amateur and professional dec- 
orative work can almost be said to be in the use of 
borders. Anu amateur decorator will seldom appreciate 
the finish which comes from appropriate use of borders, 
but a habitual or professional decorator generally finds 
his or her work incomplete without the binding together 
which comes from this form of design. 

The designs given can be used in various ways and for 
various purposes, Nos. 1 and 2 are intended for embroid- 
ery in outline. -Nos. 3, 4, and 5 can be used for amma § 
upon silk, burning upon leather, gilding upon any material, 
or etching with pen and ink, and this decoration can be 
made to enhance the value of any of the small properties 
or luxuries which one wishes to give to a friend, or likes 
to hoard for one’s own enjoyment. 


OPERA-BAGS. 


NE fads and fancies are constantly being introduced 

to add to the beauty and completeness of a woman’s 
costume in these days, and each and every one has its own 
particular use; for very rarely are these mere adjuncts 
only for show. 

The long chains women now wear around their necks 
hold the lorgnettes, and are for this purpose extremely 
useful, as the lorgnette is an awkward article to carry in 
one’s hand, and the chain is long enough to allow of the 
glasses being held up to the eyes. 

Newest of all of these pretty and useful articles are the 
opera - bags, which are now seen with all the gorgeous 
opera-cloaks, They bear some resemblance to the bro- 
cade and plush bags in which the opera-glasses have been 
carried of late years, but are still more like the old-fash- 
ioned bags that were carried in the day of crinoline and 
farthingale. Our ancestors found the fashion a convenient 
one, and it is not to be wondered that their descendants 
should revive the pretty and quaint custom again. 

So gorgeous are the brocades, the satins, and the vel- 
vets used in the construction of this season’s opera-cloaks 
that the bags are marvellously beautiful. 

The first night of the opera season in New York, when 
clothed in these robes of state, en route to their boxes or 
carriages, the women one and all had these bags sus- 

nded from the right arms by wide satin ribbons tied 
ina large double bow. The bag must be like a long pouch 
in shape, and is almost invariably made of the same mate- 
rial as the cloak. These materials, being rich and hcavy 
enough to literally “‘stand alone,” do not need any stiff 
lining or canvas sewed at the bottom, as in the opera- 
glass bags of last year. Sometimes they are not even 
lined throughout, but have merely a deep =p of satin 
around the top. A border of fur and a frill of lace are 
often seen as a finish around the top, and it can easily be 
pee that only the handsomest qualities of either 
can be used 


While the long pouch shape is more generally popular, 
there are some bags made which are nearly square, and 
have the drawing-string run through half-way from the 
top, making them look like a small pillow tied in the 
middle. 

It is quite possible for a clever seamstress to make these 
out of the pieces that are left over from the cloaks, but 
great care must be taken that every stitch is small and 
strong. Many pieces can be combined if the sewing is 
dainty, for the seams wil] not show in the heavy materials, 
and by using these small bits considerable expense can be 
saved, for a whole new piece of goods will cost a great 
deal. No prettier fancy-work can well be devised than 
these bags, which require only careful combining of color 
and dainty sewing, and do not need to follow any exact 

attern, although it is now quite the thing to copy them 

rom some old painting. Occasionally the plain satin ones 
are painted or embroidered, but this is rather the excep- 
tion than the rule, and is not nearly so fashionable, for the 
idea is that the —— of the material used is sufficient, 
without any further elaboration. 

Undoubtedly this fad is the result of having gowns 
made without pockets, but it is vastly more sensible than 
the largest pocket, for so many useful and ornamental arti- 
cles can be stowed away therein. 

The contents of these bags are marvellous, both as to 
variety and value. The opera-glasses in themselves are 
worksofart. Then there is the dainty little fan—it also is 
of great value, artistically and intrinsically; the small lace 
handkerchief, the jewelled bonbonniére, the jewelled vinai- 
grette, and the thousand and one trifles that women now 
carry about. It is said that jewels are often carried in 
these bags, but this would be a rash proceeding, and is 
rarely indul in, and always at some risk. 

Put away in old chests, with the brocade, laces, and val- 
uables of long ago, are many quaint old bags, which in 
those days held the various impedimenta that were con- 
sidered necessary for every fashionable woman, and there 
were many objects of curious design that are again in 
fashion, and valued beyond everything which can now be 
bought, and in the recesses of the opera-bag of to-day ure 
stowed away many articles which were carried in the days 
when Jenny Lind was singing, and which now are taken 
to bo Metropolitan Opera-house on the fashionable opera 
nights. 
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NEW WINTER HATS. 

See illustrations on page 1051 ee 
ie is difficult to combine in head-gear the 
becoming, the picturesque, and the use- | ; 
ful, but this season’s fashions have much to 
recommend in all these directions, and Knox 
has some exceedingly attractive styles which 
have just been exhibited. 

In seal-skin is a smart-looking turban, with 
a band of chinchilla around the crown and a 
stiff plume at the left side. Graceful lines 
and rich coloring make a felt hat of green, 
trimmed with stiff wings and a double bow 
of black satin, becoming and smart at the 
same time, 

A black velvet picture hat has a soft full 
crown, and four ostrich feathers set quite far 
back, while a fifth plume droops gracefully 
over the brim, hanging well beyond the 
edge. 

A hat of black velvet with stiff round 
brim is quite distinctive with its trimming 
of black velvet ribbon and soft ostrich 





 % 





airly covered with black feathers, arranged 
with apparent carelessness yet with consum- 
mate art. A dark red felt hat with full dou- 
ble ruche of ribbon has the brim bound with 
heavy black braid and stiff quills on the side, 
while a dark red velvet toque trimmed with 
sable fur and three sable tables is the softest 
and most becoming head-gear. 

The Alpine or Tyrolean hats never go en- 
tirely out of fashion, but this year’s model 
differs just a little from last year’s, and is 
perhaps more graceful. The trimming is 
the same—cocks’ plumes or the stiff brush 
at the left side. 

A braided green and black felt has the 
brim turned up sharply at the back, and the 
crown surmounted by two black birds perch- 
= contentedly in a nest of black velvet. 
oops. 

Severe lines softened by puffed velvet are 
seen to advantage in an English walking hat 
of black felt faced and trimmed with grass 
green velvet, with a novel arrangement of 
wings and loops in front. 

To wear with a Persian-lamb coat is a 
turban of Persian lamb, with a cockade of | 
long cocks’ plumes fastened at one side with 
a knot of velvet. 

Shaded green and |)lue velvet trims a dark | 
blue velvet hat, and the color scheme is still | 
further carried out by the long — 
cocks’ plumes arranged at the left side of the 
crown and falling forward. 


The absolutely pure 


ROYAL—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world—cel- 
ebrated for its great leav- 


ening strength and purity. 
It makes your cakes, bis- 
cuit, bread, etc., healthful, 
it assures you against 
alum and all forms of 
in extant axtep ant splay. she adulteration that go with 


While yet the frost is just before, 


Their faces lifting bright and fair, 
Behold a throng at winter’s door! the cheap brands. 


They dare him, with their laughter gay, 


To enter, bringing ice and snow = 
They bid him wait, and day by day 
The braver grows their splendid show 
Oh! radiant rich chrysanthemum, 
We love thy reign, thy spell we own! 
Still linger, though the birds are dumb, 
And woodland ways are chill and lone. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
ADVERTISEMENTS A MAAAAARARARARARARADAAAAAAAY 
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THE DEAR CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


FTER the summer flowers are gone— 
The daisies and the violets, 
The morning-glories sweet as dawn, 
he roses which no heart forgets— 
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CHRISTMAS VIEWS. 


HRISTMAS, like everything else, looks different according to the 

stand-point from which it is seen, ‘To the little child *‘ Christ- 
mas” is a vision of a deliciously distracting mixture of wonderful 
presents given and received, gatherings of »unts and cousins, jolly 
romps, and mysterious secrets. Such dancing fairy pictures in the 
small brain does the word ‘‘ Christmas” excite. 

To the mother it means extra thought, work, and planning for those 
she loves, cunningly concocted surprises for the little ones, ingenious 
schemes for the comfort and pleasure of the elders. The very word 
** Christmas” sets her to thinking what she can do to make it merrier 
than last year. 

As to the father, besides his share in the planning, it generally means 
a deeper dive into his pocket-book. Sometimes, as the season ap- 
proaches, he thinks of the coming demands with a whimsical smile. 
And though he may sometimes affect to grumble over it, it is so much 
a part of Christmas that he shall provide the wherewithal for the jol- 
lity of the others that he would miss his Christmas if he did not do so. 

So in each point of view there is one common element—a little more 
love, thought, and care for others. Willingly or unwillingly, we each 
feel the obligation to give this when Christmas comes. For, in far 
higher degree, this is what the first Christmas brought to all the world. 












































THE CHINA-HUNTERS. 
See illustration on page 1036. 


Ts interesting picture shows us a scene which is familiar enough 

in this period of revival of everything Colonial or Revolutionary, 
and the situation is one in which some of us have had a share. In old 
farm-houses remote from towns people sometimes come upon splendid 
* finds” in old china or clocks, or even in pictures and quaint silver 
candlesticks, and snuffers, or other odd and antique pieces. Or in 
some little inland town, where generation after generation of a family 
have led a peaceful uneventful life in the homestead, accumulating a 
store of these treasures, and cherishing them for old associations’ sake, 
until the days of threatening poverty came. Money is a considera- 
tion in places where it is gained slowly and in small amounts, and much 
as the owner may prize her grandmother's plates und bowls, the tempt- 
ing crisp bills in her visitor's pocket-book are arguments sufficiently 
strong to induce the exchange of property. We trust neither party 
may regret the transaction hereafter. 


a 
ee 
PARIS OUT-DOOR COSTUME—SABLE CAPE TRIMMED WITH LACE AND TAILS. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 

LL street costumes this season are of very elaborate design, and there is still 
d the combining of different materials which has been in favor for some time. 
A costume that is exceedingly smart, a model from the Maison Krieg-Blouet, 
shown on front page, is in blue natté cloth, the skirt untrimmed, made with full 
godets, and lined throughout with fancy silk, three little ruffles of which form an 
effective balayeuse at the bottom. The waist is in blue mousseline de soie, with 
sleeves of the same material as the skirt, shirred nearly to the shoulder, and then 
forming two puffs. A most odd effect is given by bretelles of orange velvet edged 
with mink fur, the front of which is gathered in at the waist and falls down on 
the skirt, the back being arranged in the same fashion. The collar, of orange 
velvet bordered with fur, is finished at the throat with a large cravat of the same, 
and there is also a belt and bow to match. The muff is of mink; and the hat, of 
dark blue, in Amazon shape, has the brim faced with orange velvet, bands of 
the velvet around the crown, and a bird-of-paradise at the left side. Chouz of 
orange velvet rest against the hair. 

Severely plain, but very smart, are the torduroy costumes. One in silvery blue 
is noticeable for its graceful lines and finished effect. The short loose jacket has 
a narrow straight vest with two rows of buttons. Revers of cream-white satin 
are appliquéd in dark blue, while an odd and very novel touch is given by point- 
ed pieces of white satin let in at either side of the jacket, with straps put across. 
These same pieces are let in the skirt at either side of the front breadth, and the 
straps of blue contrast well. A long sable boa adds greatly to the beauty of 
the costume, while the buttons of cut steel also lighten it up. 

The hat is black velvet, with high stiff crown of straw-colored velvet. A bunch 
of black feathers at the left side is fastened with a jet buckle. 

Combinations of fur with lace, chiffon, and other diaphanous stuffs are becom- 
ing more common from season to season. The juxtaposition of materials of such 
opposite character would have appeared highly incongruous to us some years ago, 
and even of somewhat doubtful taste. But our eyes have been gradually trained 
until the sight has lost its novelty, and we can also perceive the advantage of 
softening the effect of the fur, which is worn quite as often for its beauty of tex- 
ture as from a necessity for its warmth 

A sable cape with half-stole ends, illustrated, is made with a large collar of 
ivory-white lace gathered into the undulations of the fur collar. An extremely 
odd trimming of sable tails in a white lace ruche forms a fichu which extends to 
the waist-line 

This cape is worn with a skirt of emerald velvet, and a black velvet hat in the 
Amazon shape trimmed at the left side with a knot of striped satin and a tuft of 
cocks’ plumes FRENCH TAILOR COSTUME OF CORDUROY. 
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THE MASSIVE BUILDING PICTURED ABOVE IS OWNED AND OCCUPIED BY 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


AS ITS HOME OFFICE AT NEWARK, N. J., JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


FROM WHICH IS CONDUCTED ITS VAST BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
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FASHIONABLE WINTER HATS—MODELS FROM KNOX.—{See Pace 1047.] 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


T= chief characteristics of a Christmas dinner table 
should be brightness and glowing color. On this 
account table decorations in which red and green are 
skilfully combined are very effective for a Yule-tide din- 
ner 
The cloth may be of white satin damask. The centre- 
piece is a round of white satin embroidered in a design of 
holly leaves and berries. On this centre-piece rests a huge 
bow! of holly with its glossy green leaves and scarlet 
berries. From beneath this bowl stretch streamers of 
broad red satin ribbon to the four corners of the table. 
At each corner the ribbon ends in a large bow in which 
is fastened a bunch of holly, The candle shades are of 
deep red, and cast a warm glow upon the white cloth. 
Boutonniéres for the gentlemen are sprigs of holly, while 
deep red Jacqueminot roses form the ladies’ corsage bou- 
quets. White and green, or white and gold china is pretty 
upon a table thus laid, although any dishes may be used 
that will not contrast unfavorably with the red and green 
decorations 
A menu for a Christmas dinner may be as follows: 
Caviare Toast. 
Little Neck Clams. 
Cream-of- Beet Soup. 
Smelts, Butter Sauce. 
Fried Potatoes. 
Sweetbread Patés. 
Roast Tarkey stuffed with Oysters 
Cranberry Jelly. 
Sweet-potato Croqueties 
Roman Pauch. 
Broiled Quail 
ttoce 
Olives. 
Mince Pie. 
Biscuit Tortoni 
Fruit. 
Coffee. 
Créme de Menthe 


Crackers, Cheese. Salted Almonds. 


While the manner of preparing many of the dishes men- 
tioned in this menu may be familiar to the average house- 
keeper, the receipts for making some of them may be un- 
familiar. Moreover, it is convenient to have all the re- 
ceipts for the different viands to be served at a dinner 
party attached to the menu, as the cook or housekeeper 
has then everything directly under her eye, and need not 
tuke the time to look up the necessary directions in various 
cook-books. Therefore there will be found below receipts 
for all the dishes mentioned in our Christmas menu, with 
the exception of the ices, which are furnished by a caterer. 

Caviare Toast.—Spread strips of buttered toast with the 
contents of a can of caviare made into a paste by mixing 
it with 8 teaspoonfuls of melted butter, a little salt, and a 
dash of cayenne pepper. Squeeze a few drops of lemon 
juice on each piece, and serve. 

Cream-of-Beet Soup.—Onve quart of beets, 1 quart of 
milk, 1 table-spoonful of butter, 2 table-spoonfuls of flour. 
Scrape the skin from the beets, and put them on to boil in 
a pint of water. Cook until tender, when the water in 
which they were boiled should be of a deep crimson hue. 
Chop the beets, and press them through a vegetable- 
press, then add them to the water. Cook together in a 
saucepan the butter and flour, and when they bubble 
stir slowly on them the scalding milk. Stir over the fire 
until the mixture thickens, then add the beet purée. 
Season with salt and white pepper. If properly prepared, 
this soup will be rese-pink in color and very pretty. 

Fried Smelts,—Dry the smelts between the folds of a 
soft linen towel, dip them in egg and cracker crumbs, and 
leave them in a cold place for several hours. Fry in deep 
fat 

Butter Sauce—Stir and beat 6 table-spoonfuls of butter 
with a fork until like very thick cream. Beat into this 
2 table-spoonfuls of finely minced parsley. When the 
sauce is pale green add a teaspoonful of lemon juice, a 
teaspoonful of onion juice, salt and paprika to taste. Whip 
all together for five minutes before turning into a small 
cut-glass or china bowl. Pass with the fish. 

Sweetbread Pités.—In making the pastry for the dinner, 
enough should be prepared to serve as crust for the pfatés 
and for the mince pie. Chop three-quarters of a pound 
of firm butter into 1 Ib. of chilled flour. The chopping- 
bowl, knife, rolling-pin, board, and pie- plate must be cold. 
When the butter is chopped into tiny bits, pour into the 
bowl a generous half-pint of iced water. Stir all to a 
dough with a large spoon. Transfer the mass to the board, 
and with as few strokes as possible roll into a sheet half 
an inch thick; roll out, double up, and roll out again; fold 
once more and roll out still again, always lightly and 
quickly. Three rollings-out should be sufficient to thor- 
oughly incorporate the butter into the flour. Now divide 


the pastry into two parts, putting one half away in the 
ice-chest to keep cold until needed forthe pie. Line paté- 


pans with the remaining pastry, greasing the tins thor- 
oughly. Fill with the sweetbread mixture, and bake to 
a delicate brown ina quick oven. 

Filling for Pétés,—Parboil and blanch the sweetbreads, 
and cut (not chop) into small pieces. Cook together 1 
table-spoonful each of butter and flour, and when the 
bubble, add slowly, stirring all the time, 1 cup of rich mil 
or cream. When this boils, pour it cery slowly upon 2 
eggs beaten light. Return to the fire, add the sweet- 
breads, and cook for only a moment. Set the mixture 
away to get cold before filling ‘he pastry shells. 

Roast Turkey with Oyster Stuffing.—Make a stuffing of 
fine bread crumbs, minced parsley, pepper and salt to 
taste, and a large spoonful of melted butter. Chop 30 
oysters fine, and mix thoroughly into the bread crumbs. 
If the mixture prove dry, mix with a little of the oyster 
liquor. Fill the craw and the body of the turkey with 
this stuffing, sew up carefully, bind the =¢ and wings 
close to the body, place in a baking-pan, and pour a large 
cupful of boiling water over the fowl. Roast fifteen min- 
utes to the pound, basting often. 

Cranberry Jelly.—Stew a quart of cranberries in a half- 
pint of water until soft and broken, Rub through a 
colander, return the juice to the fire, add a pound of 
granulated sugar, and when this is dissolved pour into a 
jelly mould wet with cold water, and set aside to form. 

Sweet-potato Croquettes.—To 2 cups of warm mashed 
sweet-potato add a table-spoonful of melted butter, a lit- 
tle salt and pepper,a tiny pinch of ‘nutmeg, and 1 egg. 
Mix all well together, form into croquettes, roll in egg 
and cracker crumbs, and set aside until firm and cold. 
Fry in deep fat 

Broiled Quail.—Clean the birds, split them down the 
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back, and lay in cold water for half an hour. Wipe dry, 
and broil on a gridiron over a clear fire. Remove to a hot 
dish, place a lump of butter on each bird, and set in the 
oven for three minutes before serving. 

Lettuce. —Wash and carefully pick over the lettuce. 
Serve with French dressing made on the table. For this 
dressing use 4 table-spoonfuls of oil, 2 of vinegar, a few 
drops of onion juice, pepper and salt to taste. 

Mince Pie.—As every housekeeper has her own partic- 
ular receipt for mince-meat, it seems hardly necessary to 
give her directions for the preparation for this sine qua 
non of our Christmas dinner. The mince-meat should, of 
course, be prepared and packed away in a stone crock sev- 
eral wecks before it is to be used, that it may mellow and 
ripen. It should be moistened with a little sherry and 
brandy when the crock is opened. 

Roll the pastry into a sheet about an eighth of an inch 
thick, cut into a round, and fit into a large deep pie-dish. 
Handle very lightly. Fill the dish with the mince-meat, 
and lay across the top of the pie a trellis-work made of 
strips of pastry an inch wide. e in a guick oven until 
brown. Be sure that the bottom of the pie bakes quickly 
and Sane: or it will be soggy and moist. Serve hot. 

Salted Almonds.—Blanch the shelled almonds by pour- 
ing boiling water over them and allowing them to stand 
in it for five minutes. The skins will then slip off easily. 
Spread them on a broad platter, and set in the sun or tn 
the plate-warmer until dry. Turn into a large bake-pan, 
pour over them two table-spoonfuls of olive oil, and stir 
the nuts about until every one is coated and — with 
the oil. Set in a hot oven until they are of a light brown 
color. Stir them about every’ few minutes, that all may 
get evenly browned. ‘Turn them, while still hot, into a 
colander, and sprinkle with the finest table salt. Shake 
the colander briskly for several minutes after doing this, to 
dislodge the superfluous salt. Set the almonds in a cold 
room to become crisp. 


HOW TO MOUNT PICTURES. 




















FIG, 1. 


T is only an out-door stall of a second-hand-book store, 
piled with old magazines selling for from three to five 
cents each. Hundreds of people pass it by, never dream. 
ing of its possibilities. Now and then one person stops, 
looks, and bears away a treasure in the shape of a fine pic- 
ture well worth framing after being cut out of the maga 
zine. 

There are many ways of securing good pictures for no- 
thing, or almost that, nowadays, and the second-hand- 
book stall is one. The wise lover of things truly beautiful 
will avoid colored plates, which may be good, but more 
often are not. But a wood-cut or photo-process picture 
from a reputable periodical is apt to be good, and there 
is variety enough to please all tastes. 

The pictures can be cut out, mounted, and kept in 
groups, if a will, for portfolios. Each group may be 
named or labelled—as, for example, ‘‘ Near to Nature's 
Heart,” a set containing pictures of out-door life, those 
ideally delicate drawings of Gibson, Hopkinson Smith, 
and others, pictures of grassy nooks, delicious country 
bits, and illustrations of birds and flowers. Another group, 
called * Littke Men and Women,” has pictures of chil- 
dren; a third, the most interesting views of cathedrals or 
great cities; and a fourth, the various Madonnas. It will 
take time to pick them up, but not much money, and the 
search will be most interesting. 

The pictures for portfolio use can be mounted on plain 
strong card-board, which is easily cut the desired size with 
a ruler and a sharp knife. Have an old piece of card- 
board to cut on, laying it over the board or table used for 
the work. The knife is not so quickly dulled by striking 
into the card as it would be on wood. Give each picture 
a margin of from two to three inches and upward, accord- 
ing to size of picture. The tendency of the card to curl 
long after the picture has been mounted is corrected by 
gumming a piece of paper the size of the picture on the 
back of the card. This, by-the-way, is a i way to 
flatten mounted photographs that have become a nuisance 
by curling. 

Dampen every picture on its back before applying the 
gum—that is, if mucilage is used. The paper shrinks 
slightiy in drying, and thus pulls itself smooth. After 
the gumming is done, before lifting the picture to put on 
the card rub the back with the finger to remove every 
speck in the gum. Each one, however small, will pre- 
vent the surface from being perfectly smooth when dry. 

Gum-arabic soaked in water makes a good home-made 
mucilage, but the best thing to use is boiled flour paste. It 
should be entirely free from lumps and about the con- 
sistency of thick starch. Apply it with a flat brush, and 
smooth the surface by rubbing. The picture need not be 
moistened when this is used, except in the case of much- 
curled photographs. 

Lay the picture when gummed exactly in its place, pre- 
—— marked by four points on the card, and press 
smoothly down. it any blisters show, lift one end of the 
picture, keeping the hand on the other end; then rub 
down, gradually approaching to the lifted end. Finally 
put anes a heavy weight and leave some hours. 

The plain paper for the back is moistened on both sides 
with a sponge, then gummed and put into place. 

From a good collection of engravings and other pictures 
from magazines one can find many that will be an orna- 
ment to the walls. Securing something choice for framing 
will be a good reason for lingering over the book-store 
stall of old magazines. The high-class monthlies and 
weeklies—what treasures do they not contain? 

A sketch of a noted artist will always have full-page 
engravings of his best pictures. And if the illustrations 
are only part page do not discard them, O searcher for 
the beautiful! Be quick to see the beauty even though 
setin a printed page. Some of the best prints of the great 
Corot’s paintings are part-page wood-cuts. The same is 
true of Millet and any number of the masters. Take one 
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from a page, mount it, and put a good mat around it, and 
lo! the transformation is complete. 

A few names taken at random out of a vast pile of cuts, 
gleaned from the Harper periodicals at different times, 
will show what a wealth of beauty the great publishers 
of magazines have been setting before us, unnoticed by 
the many who buy them for the literature rather than for 
the art that is in them: 

Rossetti’s ‘‘ Loving Cup,” ideally beautiful; Rossetti’s 
** Veronica Veronese”; ‘‘Among the Daffodils,” by How- 
ard Pyle; the picture of the ‘‘Three Wise Men,” by La- 
farge; Abbey’s illustrations to ‘‘ Almond Blossoms” and 
to the Shakespearian plays; also his “* Autumn,” a lovely 
panel; part of Murillo’s ‘Immaculate Conception,” en- 
graved by Closson; Hofman’s ‘‘ Boy Jesus in the Tem- 

le,” engraved by the same; F. 8. Church’s “ Fairy Tale.” 
me large figures and portrait pieces, finely engraved, 
from the same publications, are worth noting: ‘The Re- 
turn,” from the picture by Henry Mosler, in the Gallery of 
the Luxembourg, a sad but striking scene; ‘The - 
mother,” “*The Thanksgiving Pumpkin,” by Alice Bar- 
ber Stevens; “ Night,” from the painting by Renard, and 
‘The First Jewels,” by Bouguereau—both in the Paris 
Salon of the Champs Elysées; Rembrandt's famous por- 
traits, also some by Franz Hals, and a glorious single 
figure of ‘‘ Imogen,” from a painting by Herbert Schmalz. 

Here is a list of lovely things worthy of framing, 
taken from three old Century magazines that cost three 
cents apiece at a book-stand. They are all wood-engrav- 
ings of course. 

“The Mirror,” a full page, from a painting by D. M. 
Bunker, and engraved by Closson; two full-page land- 
— by Rousseaun—‘‘ The Ravines of Apremont” and 
“Twilight”; also two pleasing half-page copies from the 
same artist, one *‘ St. Michael’s Mount,” the other *‘ The 
Farm”; full-page portraits of Shelley, Liszt, and Tenny- 
son, the last a most exquisite thing; “The Mourning 
Dove,” a part page drawn by Mary Hallock Foote; three 
fine copies from photographs of marbles in the Imperial 
Museum, Constantinople ; a panel engraving by Wolf of 
William Thorne’s painting ‘* Purity”; four lovely harbor 
bits by R. Cleveland Coxe—* A Sou’west Gale,” “ A Fair 
Morning,” ‘* The Sailing of the Schooner,” and *‘ The Re- 
turn of the Schooner”; and Frederic Remington's * Re- 
turn from the Fall Buffalo Hunt.” 

These are not half, probably not a quarter, of the pic- 
tures in the three magazines. Many more could be select- 
ed from them for portfolio collections. They are only 
those that are pre-eminently suitable for framing, and 
that when framed would be better pictures than the usual 
etchings and steel-engravings sold at moderate prices. 
But it still takes an artist to realize that a good wood-en- 

raving is a better thing to possess than a steel-engraving. 
Most people do not know it. 

To prepare any magazine pictures for framing, mount 
them on card-board as described before, then have a good 
mat made for each, ‘The mats will be much less expen- 
sive if made at home, for a large sheet of mat-board can 
be procured for less than a quarter of a dollar. Leavea 
good margin around the pictures, from two and a half to 
four inches on small ones, according to taste. 

The use of a ‘* triangle,” or a piece of card-board cut so 
its corner will be an accurate right angle, is imperative. 
Without such help one is certain to get “‘ off the square” 
in cutting. Angles can be bought at artists’ supply 
places for as low as ten to twenty-five cents. Having 
first cut out an oblong tie right size for the mat, mark 
on it where the picture will come, then lay a ruler or 





FIG. 2. 


CUTTING BEVELLED EDGE. 


straight -edge down and cut, inclining the knife - blade 
under the ruler to produce a bevelled edge (Fig. 2). A 
little practice, together with a firm, strong hand, will 
make perfect in cutting bevels. 

Make the first cut light, in order to avoid a slip; this 
will give a groove for the knife to run in, and then the 
cuts can be made hard and firm. Keep cutting until 
the knife strikes cleanly through the mat-board. When 
the four sides are cut, lift out the piece, trim off any 
ragged edges about the opening, and with the knife-point 
cut the corners as clean as the sides. Finally rub with 
an ivory eraser-handle, paper-knife, or any similar tool. 
An extra finish is given if a groove is made around the 
opening, with the aid of the ivory handle and the ruler, 
half or quarter of an inch from the edge. Finally apply 
paste to the card-board around the picture, lay the mat 
over it, and press. 

A picture need not necessarily be mounted on a card 
larger than itself for matting. ‘When a picture has been 
smoothly mounted and dried on a card its own size, cut a 
mat so that the opening is a trifle smaller than the pic- 
ture. Then lay the mat face down, after placing the 
picture just whose it is to go, behind it. Put a weight 
on the latter to keep it in place. Dampen a strip of not 
— thick paper, about one and a half to two inches wide, 
and spread it with paste. Then cut off inch pieces, ap- 

(Continued on page 1056.) 
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FIG. 3.—BACK OF MOUNT. 
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“My mother, Mrs. Eliza Keeler, 
aged 64, after a four months’ 
siege of typhoid fever, was un- 
able to retain even ‘lime-water.’ 
I was told that Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract, The “Besf Tonic, would be 
good; accordingly got some for 
her and she was able to retain 
it. She improved so rapidly 
that to-day, after using from 
three to four bottles per week, } 
she is strong and well—a thing 
at her age and after such a sick- 
ness bordering on the marvel- 
ous. | claim it was ‘The Tonic,’ 
and have thoroughly advertised 
this among our acquaintances. 
Even her physician was as- 
tounded at the result. 1 shall 
# always feel that Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract saved her life, and think 
you should know what a power 
erful strengthener it is after fe 
ver and kindred complaints.” 

MisS KEELER, 
303 46th St., Chicago. 
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June 27th, 1896. 


























THE ART OF 
1 BREWING WAS 
DEVELOPED BY 
| INE GERMANS 





= MILWAUKEE MALT IS 
FAMOUS, PABST 


HAS MADE IT SO 
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if DELICIOUS, REFRESHING “BOUILLON” v 


ii or Beef Tea made instantly, without trouble, with hot water and a little of the N 
: world-known 


: LIEBIG COMPANY’S ’ 


! Ny 
wu E f Beef i 
. Extract o e i 
4 | 4 
“, which is simply pure extract of the best beef, without adulteration, and, not being 
M artificially Scot can be seasoned with your favorite condiment, or ee \! 
vl very palatable by the addition of a little salt. MY 
if , , : il 
i FOR sATRNSING sete'tex IT GOES A LONG WAY. jj 
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Fragrance from the Orient. 





Rieger’s 
Parzival 


: Perfume 


Surpassing in delicacy, permanence 
of odor, and elegance of package. Per- 
sons of exquisite tastes adopt Parzival 
Lending permanently after a single trial. 


prepaid on receipt of $1.00, or sample phial for 
the Flowers. 5 cents postage 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., = Chicago. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada. 





- 
Ceylon and India Teas 
ARE A REVELATION TO THE PALATE 
These Fragrant and Re- [RRM freshing Teas are the most 
Economical, because one [gem spoonful goes as far as two 
of China or Japan Tea. They are the Purest, be- 
cause they are prepared entirely by machinery and 
therefore unpolluted by the unclean hands of 
“Jap” or “John.” Boil the 
three to five minutes. May 










be had from all up-to- 


date grocers fresh 
from the original 
box. Or in sathate: 
of which the fol- 
lowing are excellent : 


Appleton’s, B. & B., Cooper & Cooper, 
East Indies Company, Gold Camel, Lipton’s, 
Mazapura, Salada, Siva, Tetley’s 
THE BEST TEAS ARE THE CHEAPEST IN THE END 





water, never the Tea. Draw | 
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Perfume to If not sold by your dealer, an ounce bottle sent 
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Address HALL & RUCKEL, New York, Proprietors of Sozodont, 
Sozoderma Soap and other well-known preparations for the toile 






The lady whose portrait is presented here is known to the American public, and v a ~~ 
is a constant user of Sozedont. What this remarkable dentifrice has done for eo a 
her it will do for any woman in the land who will employ it regularly, the liquid J + oe 
daily, the powder twice a week. (The above portrait and corner design are copyrighted.) os 

A sample of the liquid by mail for three cents. ~ SoG 
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> FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, DRESSING-TABLE AND BATH. 





THE MOST EXQUISITE PERFUME © 



















“THE Chickering Pianos have stood the supreme test of 
seventy-three years’ experience, and have proved to be the 


Artistic Standard of the World. 


They have received unequalled and unqualified honor for 
their superlative excellence from the greatest pianists and 
musicians of the world, as well as from the cultivated and 
discriminating public; and also, the highest awards from all 
great international as well as local expositions. 


Chickering Pianos of To-day are the Very Best Pianos Made. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 


¢ CHICKERING & SONS, ¢ 


Established 1823. BOSTON, MASS. 
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t is cut, so that it shall 
mat and picture too (Fig. 3), creas- 
. smoothly with the finger- 


nail Put all under weight when done 

Still another way to mat a picture is to 
mount it on thick board its own size, then 
cut off the edges in a bevel. Mount this on 
t board, leaving several inches for mar- 
‘ Or, to make it more elaborate, mount 
snd bevel it as the first step, then paste it 
on a plain board, leaving a good margin. 
Cut out a mat to fit over this, leaving a frac- 
tion-inch the card-board showing between 
the picture and the mat. This gives a de- 
pre il ind the picture (Fig. 1). 

Asa rule, the plainest, narrowest band of 
Ww 1 makes a frame of the best taste for 
black and white pictures. The frame of 
wny picture ought not to be noticeable, for 
it is not intended as a decoration to the pic- 
ture, but to preserve it and suitably set it off 


from the wall around it 

Magazine wood-cuts of small size look ex- 
tremely well in groups It is interesting, in 
groups, to put the pictures 
n artist together. A good group- 
ing of smal! pictures, besides covering a large 
wall space to betier advantage than a single 


irra ing ich 


picture ives a careless grace to a room that 
might otherwise look forbiddingly stately. 
If possibl fasten the pictures on the wall 


ealed behind the frames, so no 

If they must be suspended 
from the moulding, they look better not 
tipped out at the top. To produce this flat 
effect the screw-eyes must be inserted at the 
top instead of nearly half-way down the 








The Secret ofa Beautiful Skin 


Boft, white hands, shapely nails, and luxuriant 
hair, with clean wholesome scalp, is found in the 
Fe rfect action of the Pouss, produced by CUTI- 

URA BOAP, the most effective skin purifier, | 
end beautifier in the world 





Sold throughout the world. Porrer Deve asp Cuzm- } 
toaL Cosrosation, Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


The Best Home Game 


Adapted for either Children or Adults. 
PRICES: Paper Bound, $: each; Cloth Bound, $2 
each. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 











The Royal Game of India| 


No household complete 
No home happy without it 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
which ha ui so great a sale For twenty years the 
best families have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed 








it that now it always called for when the question 
ar What shall we play?” 
The best game ever published. Sold by leading 
P k, Stationery, Toy, and Department Stores in the 
| States, or mailed, postpaid, by 
SBLCHOW a RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, NY 1. 
| 














Beautiful muslin for 
“as fine as linen, as soft as 


For sale bys all leading retailers 


| 
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Cake keeps fresh 
when made with 


Clevelands Baking Powder 


» 5 ' 


it con-ains 400 receipts, including 70 
for differeint kinds of cakes, as follows: 





Cook Book Free. 























: 
Almond Cold Water Frult Cookies Lemon Jelly Roll jelly 
Avge! Cookies Gingerbread Marbie Sand Tans 
Angel Chario:te Corn Starch Gingerbread, Miseehshe Seed Cookies 
Beiden Cream, Lemon Spoage s ppidoodies 
Bosto. Cream Putis Ginger Snaps Nut Spice 
Centennial Croquignoles Ginger Snaps. Ohio Fruit Spice Drop Cake 
Washingwon Cruliers Rochester One-egg Sponge ' 
Citron Pound — . Dark Hermits Lunch Cake Sponge, Boiled 
Chocolate Delicate Hickory-nut Orange Sponge, Cookies 
Choc. (Cinnamon) Delicate & Fruit Hickory-nut Orange Cream Swedish Cake 
Choe; Layer~ Delicate Spice Kisses Pinwheels Trifles , 
Choe. Marbled Doughnuts ice Cream Pound Waters, Walnut 
Cotoanut Everton Invalid Pound, White Watermelon 
Cocoanut Cookies Fig Jelly Rol! Ragiets Wedding Fruit 
Coffee Fruit Jolly Boys Ribbon White Perfection 
Send stamp and address, CreveLanp Baxino Powner Co.. New York, 
This happy Patent No. 48. 





DAVIDSON... 
Health Nipple 


He has no colic now, because the Collar 
makes collapse impossible, and his 
mouth is never sore, because his nipple 
is made of pure Para rubber 


FREE nad pend ample nipple on 


snp for postage 


baby uses the 





Uf you cannot obtain them of your druggist, 
take no others, but send @ cents te 
us for a sample dozen 


The Nipple 
with a Collar. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 40 Years. Catalogue Free. 








ENGLISH-MADE 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 


a New Designs, embodying exclusive style, 
high finish, and fine workmanship. 


Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and White 
Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet lron Bedsteads. 


, Ny Catalogues and Price-Lists 
; iff $ on application. 
4 HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


. . ) 16 East 15th St., - New York. 
— ~ ENGLAND—London and Birmingham, 


The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 
































“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 
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In universal use. 


The Best 











SUPPLEMENT 


Brea kfast | 


you can possibly moveapy 
of. delicious cakes mad 





Pancake Flour 


It cheers, delights and puts the breekfaster 


in tip-top condition for all day. The most 
nourishing of food ss scientific com- 
bination of Wheat, Corn and Rice, the three 
great staffs of life. Used at all first class res- 
taurants. Sold by all first class grocers. Be 
sure the package is red. 

Here’s Our Guarantee. pay a package 
of Genuine Aunt Jemima’s Self-Rising Pan- 
cake Flour and if you do not find it makes 
the best cukes you ever ate, return the empty 
box to your grocer, leave your name, and the 
qeeee will refund the money and charge 


Send for the latest and greatest song success, 
“Aunt Jemima’s Lullaby,” mailed free. 


R. T. DAVIS MILL CO., St. Joseph Mo. 























‘ail aa. on UD 
sa Gir D 


V4 What is more pleasant than the de- [\)) 
409 lightfal fragrance of flowers. The {yn 
perfumes we offer are exact imita- - 

FS, tion of the flower itself. They are 
Vii expensive, but then they are lasting |) 
Af and of great strength. We deliver, 
upon receipt of price, one bottle, > 
daintily package od. of any of the <e Y 
“i odors, express paid : iy 
" 
2 


5, Rose de Dijon 


rn 
Forest Fringe Violet pe 
(7) Price $1.00 at first-class dealers or di- 
, If you mention this paper we } 


cq «rect. “ 
\ include a box of Cold Cream Soap )y 
free. Immediate delivery. 4 
wm... S. BROWN & CO., all 


tablished 1798. 19 Bank St., N.Y. 


% os 
| ae AZ SF 





The most refined 
Perfume,and to-day 
the Standard in all 
civilized countries. 











The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegentiber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 


PARQUET 


marek HE TWEE FLEA ol SRS ew ran. 


beta over 7c or 
r Des 


THE “INTERION HARDWOOD CO, 


Manufacturers, APOLIS. 


FLOO 


‘i ” plain and sterling-silver 
“ Pull Up’ Cribbage: Boards, trimmed, best for hom 
and club use. We manufacture Bee! k-Racks, Fime Hand- 
Mirrors, 5 O'Clock Tea-T ables (ew). All suitable present». 
Write for cuts and prices. THE SPECIALTY CO., Cortland, N. Y. 











NS SUMP TION 








